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FEED FIRST. 





BOUT a year ago, when 
cotton was selling at 
almost double present 

prices, we used this page to 
emphasize the importance of 
“Food and Feed First’’ on 
every Southern farm. If 
this need was apparent then, 
how much more so is it to- 
day, with food and feed 
crops soaring and cotton 
prices low, with no immedi- 
ate prospect for improve- 
ment. 

The truth is that the time 
has come, all over the South, 
on every farm, and in every 
year, when the farmer who 
would succeed must, first 
of all, make his primary 
business that of feeding his 
family and livestock and 
building up his soil fertility 
Just as surely as we look to 
these problems, attacking 
them with common sense 
armed with modern meth- 
ods, so will the bogeys of 
cheap cotton and hard times 

vanish and vex us no more, 

On the other hand, there is 
the other extreme to which 
it is possible to go—the ex- 
treme of expecting, with 
limited capital and a still more limited knowledge of the business, to 
convert in one year a run down cotton farm into a paying stock farm or 
truck farm—and which may prove even more disastrous than the exclu- 
sive production of cotton. Livestock production is a splendid line of 
farming and a great business, but it is idle to expect an over-night tran- 
sition from all-cotton to all-cattle. Rather we must first meet the 
home demand for pork, beef, milk and butter, enlarging our production 
as we grow in experience and knowledge. 
In the same way, fruit and vegetable pro- 
duction may be made profitable when 
rightly handled, but who will deny that 
our first, biggest and most profitable job 
lies in supplying our own tables the year 
round with healthful fruits and vegetables? 

We have never held that cotton, as a 
cash crop, should not have an important 
place on the average Southern farm; but 
we do hold that cotton, grown year in 
and year out to buy food and feed that 
should be grown at home, cotton grown 











KNEE-DEEP IN BLUE GRASS 
Good Pastures Are an Essential Part of Any Live-at-Home Program 





Bear in mind, too, that in breaking away from a system that has 
meant poor farmers and poor farms, we are outlining a program that 
is within the reach of every Southern farmer, large or small, rich or 
poor,—a program that has already brought prosperity to thousands, 
and that will bring it to every man who intelligently adopts it. Here 
it is: 

A good garden, with something coming from it twelve months in 
the year; a liberal patch of sorghum or 
Louisiana cane for syrup, not forgetting 
next fall a liberal supply of seed; not 
less than two or three good brood sows; 
a yard filled with well housed, well cared 
for chickens, well supplied in winter with 
green crops to augment the egg crop 
and the family income; two or three 
good milk cows; a liberal acreage of 
small grain, to be followed by peas, beans, 
or lespedeza for hay and soil improve- 
ment; cover crops next fall on every 
possible acre, so that fertilizer bills may 
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to the exclusion of crop rotations and at 
the expense of soil fertility, is a poor 
crop, and a crop that will break the aver- 
age man. In other words, it is the abuse 
of a really excellent crop, rather than 
its legitimate use, that we protest against. 
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be cut to a minimum; plenty of corn, 
planted on rich land, to supply the farm, 
with perhaps a surplus for sale; and then 
the devotion of what lands and time may 
be left to the production of a reduced 
acreage in cotton. 

































HARITY don’t 
just loosenin’ 
yo’ purse strings— 
it means. openin’ 
yo’ heart and lettin’ 


out kindness and 
cheerfulness 













































The touch of a match toa pipeful of 
VELVET, The Smoothest Smoking 
Tobacco, lets out the mellowest of 
tobacco taste and fragrance. Try 
some of Kentucky’s Burley de Luxe 
age-mellowed into VELVET. 10c tins 
and 5c metal-lined bags, 


liegete Myers Tobacco Cx 























































































hs HY didn’t I buy pure iron instead of common galva- 
nized steel? It would have cost me a little more, but 
it would have been all right now, and I wouldn’t have 
had to put on a new roof in the middle of haying time. I 
bought pure iron 




















for the county; and they’ve been in the ground longer than that 
roof’s been up, and they’re about as good as new.” 


material of Armco Culverts is iron 
in which the total of impurities has 
been reduced to less than one-sixth 
of one per cent. and which has re- 
ceived the utmost care in every de- 
Piail of its manufacture These 
culverts have proven themselves 
Convenient, Reliable and Lasting. 


Pure Iron for Long Service 


The rapid rusting of modern 
sheet metals is familiar to every 
practical man. The remedy con- 
sists in duplicating the qualities of 
the pure, even and carefully made 
iron of a hundred years ago. The 


There is a manufacturer in your vicinity. Write him or 
The Armco Culvert Publicity Bureau, Cincinnati | Ohio. 
































Right now is a good time to improve your home = 
grounds by doing away with the tnsightly wooden 
fence. At small cost you can transform the ap- 


pearance of your property and add greatly to its 
beauty and value. 


Built of heavy wire, thoroughly galvanized and rust- 
resisting. Easy to put up on wooden or iron posts— 
no expert nccded. Adjusts itself to uneven ground. 
Let our Scrvice Department solve your fence 
prcblems. Write us for free suggestions. 
Ill:strated Catalog, giving vario'’s designs and prices, free 
on request. See your dealer about the Republic line, 
Republic Fenre & Gate Co. ° 
47 Republic Street North Chicago, lll, 



















FAONEY IN POULTRY Stat Ger nee, 
BIG. Get winter 
| A s eggs. Keep healthy fowls 
Ano Save your chicks. Foy's big 
ook telis how.® Describes largest poultry and, 


gm $9,001 offered for certain inven- 
tions. Book “How to Obtain a Patent” 


pigeon plant. Shows fow!s in natural colors, how ae “What to Invent’ sent free. Send 
to feed for evgs, how to select best layers. Mailed x =e * ny ae ; 
Free. F.FOV, inc., Box 43, Des Moines, tows rough sketch for free reportas to patent 


ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Jour 





Will Pay Reliable Man orWoman $12.50 


to distribute 100 FREE pkgs. Perfumed Borax Soap Pow- CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
i Established 16 Years 
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“Why, Clara, Your New 
Furniture Is Charming!” 


‘‘Thanks, Mary, but the fact is, it isn’t new! I just decided that the old 
furn iture was 'way too good to send to the attic or sell for little or nothing. Besides, it 
held too many pleasant memories to part with. So Will and 1 got busy with 
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“and you see the result—besides a snug sum in the bank—saved—that we were going 
to lay out for new furniture. 

“TI tell you Mary, it’s wonderful how many just-ready-to-throw-away things you can 
gave and re-beautify with Lucas Home Helps ‘They’re so simple to use—so effective. 
We went right through the house—refinishing furniture,knick-knacks,shelving, cabinets, 
floors, woodwork, bathtub, refrigerator. screens, metal and wooden 
beds—I couldn't tell you all. And you can do just the same, 
Lucas. Home Helps are sold at the best stores and you can get 
lots of suggestions from their helpful literature. 


F Home Book of Painting Helps. and 
our latest bulletin ‘‘ Save Money on 
Paint.” Write 


lemons E Com 


Office 21 
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BROWNS FENCE BARGAIN BOOK 
“SFR 








Don’t buy a rod of fence ti 

you know Brown's high — 

; quality and money-saving kK 

direct-from-factory ) priest. freight paid 

anywhere. Basic open hearth wire, double galvanized. 
SPECIAL BARGAIN PRICES—13 cents per Rod up 
- Over 150 styles for hogs, sheep, horses, cattle, poultry, rabbits, etc. 
ORNAMENTAL LAWN FENCES AND GATES—Cheap—handsome—durable. & 
Write today for new catalog, bargain prices and samples of Brown Fence, 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 87 Clew Ohie 





















Ger among friends. No money required. @. WARD & 
CO., 208 institute, Chicago 






047 EB. Street, Washington, D, Ga 


Blast Tree Holes; 
Get Better Roots 


To grow fast and bear early, trees must have vigorous 
roots. ‘‘Both apple and peach trees planted in blasted holes 
deeper and stronger root systems than those in 
-dug holes,’’ the N. J. Experiment Station found. ‘Soil 
spade-dug trees was hard; around blasted trees it was 
loose for yards.’’ Plant your fruit trees in holes made with 








Atlas is the easy, quick and eco- 
nomical explosive for use in plant- 
ing trees, blasting stumps, digging 
ditches, and doing many other 
kinds of farm work. Use it to 


and they will grow faster and bear 
earlier than spade-set trees, ie 
punch a hole, charge it, light a fuse 
and the workisdoze! Becareful 
to get Atlas Farm Powder, made 
especially for agricultural use, break up the subsoil in your 
and sold by dealers near you fields and get bigger crops. 


Send Coupon for Valuable Book—FREE 


Our new illustrated book, “Better Farming,’’ shows how to save 
money and increase the productiveness of your farm by using 
Atlas Farm Powder. Sent free—mail the coupon and get it now. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 3° WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Joplin, Knoxville, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St, Louis 



























a 
® Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington. Del. PF 
a Send me your book ‘Better Farming.” Name 
& I may use Atlas Farm Powder for 
s Address 
te 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis. 
ing it carries.’’ 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








S YET few, even of our best farm- 

ers have appreciated the amount of 
humus forming material which must 
be added to our soils to supply the 
demands of large and profitable crop 
production. It is this almost com- 
plete absence of anything like a true 
idea of the amount of feeding our 
soils require that is our justification 
for eternally and everywhere insist- 
ing>on a more liberal treatment of 
our soils. 


What About a 10-4-4 Fertilizer? 


GEORGIA reader asks if a 10-4-4 

fertilizer, using 1,000 pounds per 
acre, will be good to use on cotton 
and corn. 

On the same sort of soil we think 
a fertilizer for corn should contain 
rather more nitrogen or a larger pro- 
portion of nitrogen than one for cot- 
ton. Unless the land is very thin we 
think 4 per cent of nitrogen rather 
large in proportion to the other plant 
foods in this fertilizer and if the land 
is thin 1,000 pounds is very heavy fer- 
tilization, possibly too heavy to be 
the most profitable on such a thin 
soil. 

On a fairly good soil 1,000 pounds 
of fertilizer containing 10 per cent of 
phosphoric acid and 4 per cent of pot- 
ash may prove profitable, but we 
doubt if for cotton it will pay best to 
use 40 pounds of nitrogen, which is 
the amount of nitrogen in _ 1,000 
pounds of a fertilizer containing 4 
per cent of this plant food. 

For corn, we think the plant foods 
in a 10-4-4 fertilizer better propor- 
tioned, but if the season is not ideal 
as regards moisture supply we doubt 
if it will be most profitable to use 
1,000 pounds of such a fertilizer on 
corn. The cost of the 100 pounds of 
phosphoric acid at 4% cents, 40 
pounds of nitrogen at 20 cents, and 40 
pounds of potash at 5 cents (last 
year’s prices), amounts to $14.50. At 
60 cents a bushel, the increase in 
yield will have to be 24% bushels to 
pay for the fertilizer alone. On fairly 
good land and a favorable season 
such an increase in yield might be 
obtained, but the risk is too great to 
justify such expensive fertilization of 
corn on average soil an ordinary year. 
We would advise the use of not more 
than 400 or 500 pounds of such of a 
mixture. If, however, increase in 
yield, regardless of cost, is the object, 
it is probable that 1,000 pounds of the 
fertilizer will produce a larger yield. 


Where Nitrogen Is Not Needed for 
Cotton 
LOUISIANA reader writes as fol- 


lows: “I have a four-acre plat 
that I am going to plant in staple 
cotton. Last year the land grew oats 
followed by peas, peas were removed 
and stubble turned under in Novem- 
ber. I have applied five tons of stable 
manure per acre, broken 10 inches 
deep and disked and harrowed. I have 
recently come to the place and there 
is fertilizer on hand, but I do not 
know the analysis. I am instructed 
to put on 900 pounds of this commer- 
cial fertilizer per acre. The land looks 
rich and I believe 900 pounds of com- 
mercial fertilizer too much to apply. 
‘What do you think?” 

Land which “looks rich,” grew a 
crop of peas last summer and has had 
five tons of stable manure applied to 
the acre certainly should not need 
any nitrogen applied in commercial 
form for cotton. This commercial fer- 
tilizer on hand is assumed to be a 
complete fertilizer, and therefore, it 








seems probable that if 900 pounds is 
applied per acre, somewhere between 
15 pounds and 25 pounds of nitrogen 
will be added in this fertilizer at a 
cost of from $2.50 to $5 per acre. 

We would save this fertilizer for 
some crop on land that had not re- 
cently grown a crop of cowpeas and 
had an application of stable manure, 
and apply to this plat of cotton 500 
to 600 pounds of acid phosphate per 
acre in the drill before planting. If 
there is any tendency for the cotton 
on this land to suffer from rust we 
would add 100 pounds of kainit per 
acre. 

This advice is given with the idea 
that the land in question responds to 
the use of commercial fertilizers. 
There are stiff buckshot lands in 
Louisiana which may give no profit- 
able increase in yield from commer- 
cial fertilizers, but will be benefited 
very much by the peas and stable 
manure. 





Another Fertilizer Problem 


MISSISSIPPI reader says he has 

the following fertilizer, but thinks 
100 pounds of kainit should be added 
to 200 pounds of the fertilizer, and 
when thus mixed he proposes to use 
400 pounds to 450 pounds per acre: 
Water soluble phosphoric acid.... 8 percent 
Citrate soluble phosphoric acid... 2 per cent 
Nitrogen - 1.65 per cent 
Potash 1.50 per cent 

He also asks if “we get any good 
from the citrate soluble phosphoric 
acid.” 

The land on which this fertilizer is 
to be used grows sufficient stalk and 
our opinion is asked of the whole 
problem. 

In the first place, all experiments at 
the experiment stations of Mississippi 
indicate that a fertilizer for cotton 
needs no potash at all, unless it is 
used on land where the cotton suffers 
from rust. We, therefore, think that 
the 1.5 per cent of potash already in 
the fertilizer will be wasted and the 
addition of kainit will simply increase 
the waste, unless the cotton on this 
land suffers from rust. Even if the 
cotton is likely to suffer from rust, 
the amount of kainit suggested, added 
to the potash already in the fertilizer, 
is more potash than is probably nec- 
essary. 

If the bottom lands make sufficient 
growth of stalk without fertilizer the 
nitrogen applied will also probably be 
wasted, for it will serve to increase 
the growth of stalk. On such land 
phosphoric acid alone is probably all 
the fertilizer needed except when 
the cotton rusts and then, as stated, 
about 100 pounds of kainit per acre 
should probably be used. On lands 
that usually make sufficient growth 
of stalk we advise using no nitrogen 
in the fertilizer before planting, but if 
when the cotton is about to begin 
blooming it shows it is not making a 
sufficient growth of stalk a side dress- 
ing of from 50 to 100 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda per acre may be given. 

The citrate-soluble phosphoric acid 
is probably as valuable as the water- 
soluble and is always included in the 
“available” phosphoric acid in a fer- 
tilizer. The guarantee on this fertil- 
izer might as well have been: 
Available 
Nitrogen 
Potash 


10.00 per cent 
1.65 per cent 
1.50 per cent 
If 100 pounds of kainit is added to 
200 pounds of this mixed fertilizer 
the 300-pound mixture will have the 
following analysis: 
Available phosphorie acid 
Nitrogen 
Potash 


6.67 per cent 
- 1,10 per cent 
5.17 per cent 


A FERTILIZER ANALYSIS THAT 
MISLEADS 


Confusing Fertilizer Formulas Are 
Sometimes Made So Intentionally— 
Misleading Statements Should Be 
Prohibited by Law 


READER sends the _ following 
guaranteed analysis of a fertilizer 
and asks for information regard- 
ing it: 
7 PER CENT POTATO GUANO 


Nitrogen 

Ammonia 

Soluble phosphoric acid 

Reverted phosphoric acid 

Available phosphoric acid 

Insoluble phosphoric acid 

Equal to bone phosphate of 
lime ee 

Potash (actual) 

qual to sulphate of potash . 


per cent 
per cent 
per cent 
per cent 
per cent 
per cent 


per cent 


per cent 
per cent 


: 5.00 
9.25 
1, “The analysis states: 

5.76 per cent of nitrogen; 
7.00 per cent of ammonia, 

“Am I getting 12.76 per cent of plant 
food or 5.76 per cent as I understand 
it? From what source is the am- 
monia and is it soluble or insoluble? 

“2, The analysis gives: 

Potash (actual), 5 per cent; 
Equal to sulphate of potash, 9.25 per 
cent, 

“Am I getting 14.25 per cent of piant 
food or 5 per cent, as I understand it? 
What is meant by ‘equal to sulphate of 
potash 9.25 per cent?’” 

This is rather an extreme case of a 
“ouarantee,” stated in such a manner 
as to mislead the average farmer. If 
there is any good purpose in stating 
a guarantee of this fertilizer it is to 
give the farmer or buyer information 
regarding its composition or the plant 
foods it contains. This guarantee 
gives a part of the information re- 
quired, but adds other useless state- 
ments which, while adding nothing to 
the information conveyed to the man 
familiar with such matters, mislead 
and confuse those less familiar, such 
as the average users of commercial 
fertilizers, 

All that this guarantee tells about 
the nitrogen it contains is included in, 
“nitrogen 5.76 per cent.” 

The addition of “ammonia 7 per 
cent” tells nothing that is not told in 
the statement of the nitrogen. In 
fact, there is really no “ammonia” in 
the fertilizer. The nitrogen in this 
fertilizer (5.76 per cent) if combined 
with hydrogen to form ammonia 
would form a certain amount of am- 
monia. In other words 5.76 pounds of 
nitrogen if combined with hydrogen to 
form ammonia (which is not the case 
in the fertilizer) would form about 
seven pounds of ammonia. 

In short, the addition of “ammonia 
7 per cent” furnishes absolutely no 
information of value not furnished by 
“nitrogen 5.76 per cent,” and since it 
serves no purpose except to confuse 
and mislead the uneducated (unedu- 
cated in this particular line), it should 
be prohibited by law. 

There is nothing in this guarantee 
to indicate the source or availability 
of the nitrogen in the fertilizer. Some 
of our readers have indicated that 
they think the nitrogen in a fertilizer 
should be soluble in water. This is 
not necessary nor would it be desir- 
able in all cases. It is sufficient if it 
becomes soluble in the soil water rap- 
idly enough to feed the plants as they 
need it during the period of their 
growth. The nitrogen in materials 
like nitrate of soda is freely soluble 
in water, while that in many other 
valuable materials, like cottonseed 
meal, blood, tankage, etc., becomes so 
by decay in the soil. That is, it be- 
comes available more slowly in these 
materials, but if it becomes available 
as the plants need it this is sufficient, 
and with crops having a long growing 
season it may actually be an advant- 
age, especially on light soils during 
very wet seasons. In this fertilizer 


our reader will only get 5.76 per cent 
of nitrogen and not 12.76 per cent. 

2. The guarantee regarding the 
potash may cause somewhat similar 
confusion. 

In reality there is no “actual” 
potash (potassium oxide) in the 
fertilizer, while there may be sulphate 
of potassium. The more accurate 
method would be to state the per 
cent of “potassium” in the fertilizer, 
but the custom of stating the potas- 
sium in terms of “potash” is so gene 
eral that there is less objection to it 
than in the case of “ammonia” used 
as a means of the nitrogen. Potash 
actually contains only a little over 83 
per cent of potassium (the balance 
being oxygen which is not a so-called 
plant food); but as stated the term 
“potash” is used by practically all in 
stating the amount of this plant food 
in fertilizer guarantees. 

In view of this well established 
practice other statements regarding 
the amount of potassium in the fer- 
tilizer should be prohibited by law, 
because they serve no purpose except 
to confuse and mislead. But if the 
source of the potassium, that is, 
whether in the form of kainit, so-call- 
ed muriate of potash, or sulphate of 
potash, were stated it would be of 
value in some cases. 

But in this. particular guarantee the 
addition of “equal to sulphate of pote 
ash, 9.25 per cent” tells nothing not 
told by “potash (actual) 5 per cent,” 
and simply serves to confuse. It does 
not even mean that the potassium in 
this fertilizer is in the form of sul- 
phate. If it means anything it means 
that the potassium in 9.25 pounds of 
potassium sulphate is equal to the 
amount of potassium in five pounds of 
potash. It is probably used because 
it is likely to mislead the buyer into 
believing that he is getting more 
plant food than he would in a fertil- 
izer in which the guarantee simply ins 
cated 5 per cent of potash, and for 
this reason should be prohibited in a 
fertilizer guarantee. Our reader is 
only getting 5 per cent of potash, not 
14.25 per cent. 

The same is true\of the statement, 
“equal to bone phosphate of lime 17 
per cent.” This merely means that 
the phosphorus in this fertilizer, if 
combined with the materials to form 
“bone phosphate of lime,” would form 
17 pounds of this material for every 
seven pounds of phosphoric acid in 
the fertilizer. 

This guarantee would have told 
every bit as much of value to the 
farmer and have been less misleading 
if it had been stated as follows: 
Nitrogen 
Available phosphoric acid 
Potash 


5.76 per cent 
6.00 per cent 
5.00 per cent 

In stating the phosphoric acid, all 
the facts necessary from any stand- 
point would have been contained in 
the following, and could not have 
been misleading: Phosphoric acid, 7 
per cent, of which 6 per cent is avail- 
able and 1 per cent insoluble. Or if 
further information is desired it 
might have been added that of the 6 
per cent regarded as “available,” 3 per 
cent is “soluble” and 3 per cent “re- 
verted.” 

But when stated as in this guaran- 
tee the farmer sometimes thinks he is 
getting more than 7 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid, 6 per cent of which is 
available, and this is the reason for 
using the confusing method and also 
the reason why it should be prohibit- 
ed by law. 





Enclosed find check for $1 to renew our 
subscription for a year. We think The Pro- 
gressive Farmer the best farm paper to be 
had, We call it the farmer’s friend, and 
this friend has been a weekly visitor to our 
home for more than 20 years, and we want 
it to continue as long as we live. We would 
be delighted to know that every farmer in 
the South got a copy of this most valuable 
and interesting paper every week.—Stery 
Bros, 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 








A Potato Deal 


XROM South Carolina: “We have 

about organized a potato associ- 
ation with about 200 acres. The seed 
dealer agrees to furnish the seed po- 
tatoes and the fertilizer men the fer- 
tilizer and wait on the crop for their 
money, the seed people to send a 
grader to grade and attend to packing 
the potatoes, and the farmers to be 
paid on the delivery of the potatoes. 
But they insist that we use a ton an 
acre of a 7-5-3 fertilizer, and only 
plant sandy loam soil. They claim 
that if we lose on the potatoes a crop 
of corn following will make it all 
right. It seems to me that a ton of 
this mixture is more than is needed. 
What do you think of the fertilizer 
part of the matter?” 

I think that the fertilizer men will 
sell 200 tons of fertilizer at a good 
profit .on time, and the seed dealer 
will sell about 2,000 bushels of seed 
potatces at a good profit, and the 
farmers will have the bag to hold, 
snipes or no snipes. 

I think that a 7-5-3 fertilizer is a 
poor one for potatoes, for a ton of 
that an acre will make more tops 
than potatoes. I had rather have a 
mixture of 4-8-10 than the mix- 
ture with the excess of ammonia. 
Some of our growers use a 7-6-5 mix- 
ture and even this is not as good as 
what I suggest, and the ammonia is 
in needless excess for potatoes. The 
7-5-3 would be fine for cabbage and 
other leaf crops, but not for potatoes, 
and a ton an acre is a _ needless 
amount, for 1,500 pounds would be the 
greatest abundance. It is the phos- 
phoric acid and potash which make 
the potatoes and not the ammonia, 
which is mainly concerned in promot- 
ing the vital activity of the plant. 

- Then they are to grade the potatoes 
and I suppose take none but what 
they consider first grade. And you 
get. pay on delivery, but where and 
at what price—at the railroad station 
or in the Northern market? The po- 
tato dealer will have his set price 
and a good one for the seed potatoes, 
and the fertilizer men will have their 
set price and a good one, while the 
farmers will have to take chances for 
price or no price. 

Then as to their prospect: The 
Nerth is full of surplus potatoes still 
in the hands of the farmers from last 
year’s crop, and these will be rushing 
on the market and may have a very 
serious effect on the price of the ear- 
ly Southern crop. Then, too, I find 
that farmers all over the cotton coun- 
try are thinking of growing potatoes, 
and I fear the result will be an over- 
loading of the markets with inferior 
products that will ruin sales for all. 
That is the way it looks to me, and I 
hope I-am mistaken, but I fear it will 
turn out as I think. 





Rutabagas and Navy Beans 
ROM Mississippi: “Can we grow 
rutabaga turnips and navy beans 

to advantage here for winter use?” 

You can grow rutabaga turnips as 
well as in any other section. Navy 
beans will grow like snaps, but in 
your climate you will have more dam- 
aged beans and will be bothered by 
weevils, and as a rule it is better to 
buy the navy beans for home use that 
are grown in the North. 

One of the most successful growers 
of rutabaga turnips I have ever 
known always sowed the seed early 
in August and transplanted them as 
soon as large enough into well fertil- 
ized rows about four inches apart. I 
havé always grown them directly 
from seed in the rows and thinned 
them out. The farmer IJ mentioned 
always grew splendid crops of very 
large turnips and claimed that the 
transplanting method is best and not 
much more labor than the thinning. 
There is a white turnip cf similar 








character to the rutabaga which I 
have found far better for table use. 
This is the Long White French, 
known as sugar turnip in Virginia. It 
resembles the’ rutabaga in its top 
growth, and must be sown just as 
early. It is of a very hardy nature 
and can be left in the ground in win- 
ter and seldom gets pithy till spring. 


Spring Wheat Will Be a Failure 


ROM Piedmont North Carolina: 
“It will not pay to sow wheat here 

in the spring. I have tried it on the 
best land and. with the best seed I 
could buy. It comes in the hot weath- 
er and makes straw but no wheat. 
The last time I tried it I sowed sev- 
en bushels and had plenty of straw 
but no-wheat, and I chained it down 
and plowed under and sowed peas, 
and quit trying spring-sown wheat.” 
I have told several correspondents 
who have asked about sowing wheat 
in the spring that it would not do in 
our climate. The wheat sown in the 
Northwest in spring is the hard 
spring wheat, and even that would do 
nothing down here, while our winter 
wheat is still worse sown in spring, 





Idle teams in winter are one of the 
great disadvantages of the one-crop 
system. 

The smallest farm needs two horses 
at least when the land is being brok- 
en, and on a heavy clay loam three 
horses to the plow will be better. The 
number of horses that a good farmer 
should keep will depend on what his 
main object is in farming. With the 
whole farm in cultivated crops every 
summer, he needs more horses than 
the man who is practicing a good 
rotation, and he will have more idle 
horses than the man who is farming 
in a rotation and growing all the feed 
for the teams and cattle and has real- 
ly good pasture land. One man may 
scratch along with two horses, while 
another with same sized farm will 
make half a dozen pay. 





Killing Aphides 

ROM Mississippi: “Is there any- 

thing that will destroy gray lice on 
turnips, mustard and other vegetables 
of this class? Late last summer we 
had a fine prospect for a fall and 
winter garden, but these little insects 
completely destroyed it. There was 
not a decent patch of turnips within 
two miles of my garden. Frost does 
not seem to affect them.” 

The gray lice belong to the large 
family of aphides, and there are gray 
ones; black ones and green ones. The 
sovereign remedy is tobacco in some 





Y SOME durn fool scheme of tilin’ 
John has dreaned the pesky slough 

In the medder. Now he’s spilin’ 

Fer some other trick tu do. 

Drat his picter! Him’n Lizzie 

Al’ays has their elbows bent. 

All las winter John was busy 

Makin’ fence posts of se-ment. 


Slack times, Lizzie she’s a¢helpin’ 
John a right smart now and then, 
Spec’ly if the kids ain’t yelpin’, 
But when they need tendin’, then 
John’s gas en-jine does the washin’ 
And dinged if the thing don’t churn. 
Way John farms is sure a caution; 
W’y them folks has gas tu burn! 





GRANDPAP ON MODERN METHODS 


John has got a patent dingus 

Tu divide the milk and cream, 

And he’s built a konkreet thingus 
Filled with some durn fodder scheme 
Fer tu feed the dratted cattle, 

Tu increase their milk supply. 

He says half the farmin’ battle 

Is the what, the when and why. 


Has a rig for strainin’ honey; 
Railroad en-jines hitched tu plows; 
Just got through a-spending money 
Fer machines tu suck the cows. 
Bought an auto. Liz is steerin’— 
Spect she'll run it in the ditch, 

But they’re both farm engineerin’, 
And I guess they’re gettin’ rich! 

—Howard C. Kegley 








as it is naturally later. Spring wheat 
is only sown where the winters are 
too cold for winter wheat, and is sel- 
dom sown south of the northern part 
of Iowa. 





Rating Farms by the Number of 
Horses 


ROM North Carolina: “What 
would you consider a fair size for 
a two-horse farm?” 

Well, in an off-hand way, I would 
say that any farm, no matter how 
small, needs a two-horse team. But 
I have never been accustomed to rat- 
ing farms by the number of horses. 
That is a practice of the all-cotton 
section, 

I know a farm in Maryland of 125 
acres, part of which is in timber and 
part in pasture, and about 75 acres in 
cultivation. The owner of this farm 
keeps six horses, has 30 cows at the 
pail, 15 heifers coming on, a large 
drove of hogs and plenty of poultry. 
The chief. money crop is cream, ship- 
ped to the Baltimore market, and this 
small farm produces all the feed for 
all the stock kept. - Last year there 
was $3,850 worth of cream sold, and 
hogs raised on the skim milk are sold 
as soon as they weigh 200 pounds. In 
the all-cotton country, this would be 
considered a one-horse farm proba- 
bly, but the owner makes six horses 
pay, as some must be on the road 
daily. 

I know another Maryland farm of 
350 acres on which, at the last time 
I visited the place, there were 19 
horses and colts, for the raising of 
horses is one of-the money-making 
parts of this man’s farming. On any 
farm there should be as many horses 
or mules as can be. profitably used. 
The man who keeps two horses and 
grows nothing but cotton will have 
them all winter eating their heads 
off, while the man with half a dozen 
has work for them all the year round. 


form. The most efficient will be some 
of the concentrated nicotine extracts. 
There is one called Black Leaf-40 and 
another called Aphine. These are sold 
by seedsmen, and can be diluted with 
water for spraying. But if you can 
get tobacco stems at a reasonable 
price and use them liberally as a ma- 
nure in the soil I do not think the 
aphides will bother you, as the first 
of them hatch out in the ground and 
the tobacco stems will check them. If 
any appear you can make your own 
decoction of tobacco by boiling down 
tobacco stems to a strong tea and 
use this for spraying. Or, if you can 
get tobacco dust from a smoking to- 
bacco factory, you can keep the 
plants dusted over with this. I have 
found this perfectly effective on cab- 
bage early in spring. 





Bedding Sweet Potatoes 

ROM South Carolina: “Please send 

me the best method for bedding 
sweet potatoes early without the use 
of glass.” 

Make an excavation a foot deep and 
five or six feet wide and three feet 
long for every bushel bedded. Then 
get a lot of fresh horse manure and 
pile it near till it heats and then pack 
the excavation full of this and cover 
with three inches of sandy soil. Put 
a thermometer in the bed and watch 
the heat rise and begin to decline, and 
when it has fallen to 75 degrees bed 
the potatoes and cover with two 
inches of sandy soil above them. 
Then cover with a good coat of pine 
straw, and watch the bed that it does 
not get too hot. If it threatens to 
get too hot remove the straw and 
punch holes in it to let the heat out. 
After the sprouts appear keep the 
pine straw off in sunny days but re- 
turn it if the night threatens to be 
cold. I have grown them well in this 
way, but I findthat a frame and glass 
sashes is better and cheaper in the 
long run. 
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Canning Tomatoes 


ROM Piedmont North Carolina: “I 

am thinking of planting four acres 
in tomatoes for canning. What va- 
riety is best for this purpose?” 

If you have a good local retail mar- 
ket for the tomatoes it may pay you, 
but you cannot possibly compete on 
the general wholesale market with 
the great canning houses in Mary- 
land, where everything is done by 
machinery, and not a hand touches 
the tomatoes after they are skinned, 
for the machinery handles the cans, 
fills them and solders them about as 
fast as you can count them. These 
factories get their tomatoes in some 
seasons as low as $7 a ton and never 
pay more than $10 a ton. None of the 
canners made any money the past 
season, and now the canned goods are 
worth 40 to 45 cents a dozen, and no 
one has made any money. The only 
tomato grown for the canners is the 
Stone. 

Another correspondent asks: “How 
many tomatoes can be grown on an 
acre of ordinary land, what kind of 
fertilizer is best and how much an 
acre, what is best width of rows and 
plants, and what is best time to 
plant?” 

Tomatoes are like every other crop. 
Some growers will make 10 tons an 
acre and others three or four. It de- 
pends on the fertility of the soil and 
the kind of plants produced and the 
skill of the grower. A fertilizer 
strong in nitrogen and potash is best. 
The Maryland growers use a fertil- 
izer running 7-6-5 at the rate of 500 
pounds or more an acre. Plant four 
feet each way and cultivate both 
ways. And do not imagine that a 
small canner can compete with the 
large canning houses in the wholesale 
market. If you have a retail trade for 
about 10 cents a can you may make 
something. 





Barren Grape Vines 


ROM Alabama: “I have two wild 

summer grape vines, one from seed 
and the other from a cutting. They 
bloom but make no fruit, as the bloom 
withers and falls. Is there anything 
I can do to make them fruit ?” 

No, the vines are evidently barren 
male plants, making only staminate 
or male flowers and, having no ovary, 
cannot make fruit. You can cut them 
down to the ground and graft them 
with scions from a bearing vine, split- 
ing the stock and inserting the graft 
and mounding the soil over the graft. 
But you can buy good vines so cheap- 
ly that it is better to get young plants 
and grow good grapes. Several years 
ago I bought 10 different varieties of 
grapes, one good vine of each variety, 
for $1, and these have been giving me 
loads of grapes for several years. 
Then, getting good grapes and not 
wild ones, you can grow as many as 
you want annually from cuttings. 





Sweet Potato Digger 


ROM North Carolina: “Is there a 

first-class sweet potato digger?” 

I know of none. There are excel- 
lent Irish potato diggers, but these 
could not be used for sweet potatoes 
without bruising them too much. The 
large sweet potato growers where I 
live run a revolving colter or disk at- 
tached to a plow stock between the 
rows to cut off the vines, and then 
turn the potatoes out with a two- 
horse plow. 





Know Your Own Conditions 


EAD all those questions on the 

first page of The Progressive 
Farmer for November 21. If you can 
answer them in the affirmative, with 
the exception of 24 and 25, you are 
not worrying much about cotton, for 
any farmer in the Cotton Belt who is 
in shape for giving an affirmative re- 
ply to most of these questions ex- 
cept those about buying meat and 
hay and patent medicines, is evidently 
farming and improving not only his 
land but his home, and is able to hold 
his cotton. 
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| Food and Feed Crops Our Most Pressing Necessity | 


Article No. 8 on “‘ Diversification and Independence in 1915?’ 


“By TAIT BUTLER 











ORN is King of Crops in America. 
The number of acres devoted to 
its growth and its almost univer- 

sal use as food for man and feed for 
livestock easily give it first rank 
among American forage crops. 

In view of these facts, > low av- 
erage yield per acre during the last 
ten years, 26.7 bushels, and a yield of 
only 23.1 bushels in 1913 and 258 
bushels in 1914 are, to say the least, 
no credit to American agricultural 
production. But when we reflect that 
not a single Southern state reaches 
the yield averaged by the country as 
a whole, and most of them fall short 
of even this low average yield, by five 
to ten bushels per acre, corn produc- 
tion in the South demands most care- 
ful and serious thought on the part 
of Southern farmers. Unless larger 
yields are obtained the crop will not 
be profitable and the supply will not 
equal the demand. Indeed, if there 
were any reason to believe that larg- 
er yields cannot be produced it would 
be wise at once to seek other crops to 
take the place of corn. 

But with an abundant rainfall, well 
distributed throughout a long grow- 
ing season, there is no obstacle ex- 
cept depleted soil fertility, to the pro- 
duction of larger yields, which at 
present prices would make the crop 
a profitable one. In fact, it is the 
low yields produced, which give the 
appearance of truth to the contention 
of some cotton planters that they 
can better afford to grow cotton with 
which to buy corn than to grow it, 
even for home consumption. 

bd 


No Profit in Low Yields 


OTHING but larger yields per acre 

will largely and permanently in- 
crease corn production in the South. 
We have ample evidence that the high 
average price of corn in the South is 
not sufficient to stimulate production 
so as to meet the demands of South- 
ern consumption, with 10 cents to 20 
cents a bushel added by ireight and 
handling charges to the price receiv- 
ed by the Northern producer, the 
Southern farmer has refused to grow 
sufficient to supply Southern de- 
mands. The reason is plain. A crop 
of 18 bushels per acre, which is not 
far from the average Southern 
yield, at 75 cents a bushel gives a 
money value to the crop oi $13.50 per 
acre; while 30 bushels per acre at 45 
cents per bushel gives the same mon- 
ey value. No further reason for the 
failure of the South to grow the corn 
she uses need be given. li we con- 
tinue to use corn we must produce it, 
for we cannot afford to pay for haul- 
ing such a bulky and cheap product 
from the farms of the so-called Corn 
Belt to the farms @f the South. The 
question is, shall we continue in our 
efforts to grow corn or seek a substi- 
tute? There seems little doubt but 
the dry sections of Texas and Okla- 
homa should substitute milo, kafir and 
feterita for corn, and it is also prob- 
ably true that all lands, even in the 




































sections of heavier rainfall, which do 
not produce as much as 30 bushels 
per acre should be planted to other 
crops. Land that will produce 20 
bushels of corn will produce 20 to 25 
bushels of oats and 20 bu f soy 
beans, and the oats acti a win- 
ter cover while the soy gather 
nitrog¢ n fre m the air dau ne sum- 









mer will m; 
condition t} 


in the land in better 
in corn alone. 

so probable that in the sec- 
tions of heavy rainfall, which include 
practically all the Cotton Belt, the 





It is a 





This series of articles will run throughout 
the year, the next two articles in the series 
being: 

February 27—Buy Fertilizers Judiciously. 

March 6—A Planting Calendar for South- 
ern Farmers, 


sweet sorghums will produce more 
feed on all lands which produce less 
than 30 or 35 bushels of corn per acre. 
In fact, it is also pretty certain that 
on these poorer soils the larger or 
heavier sorghums, like Gooseneck or 
the so-called Texas seeded ribbon 
cane, will produce more feed when 
put in the silo than corn. 

3ut a long growing season and an 
abundant rainfall make conditions 
suitable for large corn yields. The 
only requirement not possessed by 
the South is a soil rich in decaying 
organic matter or humus. Corn is a 
rapid growing plant needing large 
quantities of nitrogen and water. No 
soil deficient in decaying vegetable 
matter can supply these needs. Since 
our soils are notoriously deficient in 
decaying vegetable matter and conse- 
quently cannot hold water and supply 
nitrogen to feed the crop, our corn 
yields are generally small. 
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Good Preparation and Cultiva- 
tion Highly Important 


ET us urge the planting of a large 

part of our best lands to corn. That 
is, the lands best suited to corn, or 
those moist and the best supplied 
with humus. We need a large corn 
crop in 1915, because it will probably 
be high in price, and cotton, the only 
crop that will be generally grown and 
sold to get money with which to buy 
corn, is likely to be relatively low in 
price. But we do not need corn pro- 
duced at the rate of 15 to 20 bushels 
per acre, for at that rate it costs too 
much. Land that will not grow more 
than 20 bushels of corn per acre with 
good preparation and_ cultivation 
should be put in cowpeas, peanuts, 
soy beans, sorghum or sowed to les- 
pedeza or other pasture plants and 
grazed. 

But there is little cultivated land in 
the South that would not produce 
more than 20 bushels of corn per acre 
if well cultivated. It is now too late 
to prepare land for large corn pro- 
duction. Only years of proper crop- 
ping, with the addition of legumes or 
stable manure plowed under in large 
quantities, will make a soil that will 
produce large corn yields. But thor- 
ough preparation, which means a soil 
broken to a good depth and finely 
pulverized— free from clods—and 
good cultivation might alone increase 
our corn yields five to ten bushels 
per acre, and it is probable that just 
the area now planted to corn would 
supply all our needs if each acre pro- 
duced even 30 bushels per acre. This 


is not a high yield and could be made 
the Southern average with little more 
than good seed, better preparation 
and suitable cultivation, Large yields, 
as already stated, can only come after 
years of good farming by which .our 
soils are filled with decaying vegeta- 
ble matter to supply nitrogen and 
hold the moisture needed in such 
large quantities by the corn crop. 

In short, we must this year depend 
largely on better preparation and 
cultivation to fill our corn cribs. Com- 
mercial fertilizers are only profitable 
on corn when used in moderate quan- 
tities and with more knowledge than 
the average farmer possesses. Nitro- 
gen is the chief need of the corn crop, 
but on most soils phosphorus is need- 
ed and on some soils potash is also 
required. 

We suggest that the best means 
left at this late date to increase the 
corn crop are good breaking and 
thorough pulverization of the soil. 
Let us insist that no corn be planted 
this year until the ground is finely 
pulverized. Clods can be broken more 
easily, quickly and economically be- 
fore the crop is planted, and a day 
or two spent in fining the soil will 


not only make a better crop but it: 


can also be more.cheaply cultivated 
and will not be later than the crop 
planted on land left cloddy to save 
time and get it in early. After the 
crop is planted, on well prepared land, 
the smoothing or section harrow is 
the best and most economical imple- 
ment for early cultivation of the crop. 
Labor-saving implements cannot be 
used in cultivating if the land has not 
been well prepared. 

of 


Deep Cultivation Is Dangerous 


EEP cultivation of the corn crop 

is expensive and after the corn 
has reached 10 inches high is injuri- 
ous. It may be better to use a turn- 
ing plow or other deep running im- 
plement than allow the grass and 
weeds to injure the crop, but this is 
no argument against the better 
method of thorough preparation and 
frequent shallow cultivation to pre- 
vent the grass and weeds. get- 
ting a start that wilt necessitate the 
use of the plow. It is rather an ad- 
mission of previous neglect and at 
best only the choice of the lesser of 
two evils, neither of which should be 
permitted to occur. 

Sufficient feed for our livestock is 
of vital importance to the South and 
since corn is by far our most import- 
ant forage crop nothing should be left 





GRAZING CROPS FOR HOGS 





Crop When Planted 


How Planted—Seed 
: 


Grazing Period 








er Acre 
Melilotus on Feb. and March Broadcast—10 to 20 Ibs, 60. days after seeding 
lime lands.. At any season when grow- 
ing 
Cowpeas.... May Lto July 1 1's bus, seed broadcast; 75 to 90 days after seed- 
: bushel in drills ing 


Last from 30 to 60 days 





Soy beans...... 


ly bt 


May 1 to July 1 11%4 bus. seed broadcast; 


90 to 100 days afjer seed- 
ishel in drills ing 
Last from 30 to 90 days 

















Velvet beans... May 10 to June 15 |1 to 2 pecks in drills 150 to 180 days after seed- 
ing. After frost 
Last all winter 
Peanutes« os... May 1 to July 1 1 to 2 bushels—not hulled [100 to 120 days after seed- 
Spanish e —in drills ing 
Last 60 to 90 days 
Lespedeza... March and April 1 bushel or 24 Ibs, seed, 75 to 90 days after seed- 
broadcast ing. Grazed any time 
during warm weather 
or while growing 
Sorghum.... April 15 to July 1 | Broadcast, 1 to 2 bushels [60 to 90 days after seed- 
seed ing 
Lasts 30 to 60 days 
Chutas:..'s. March 15 to June 1]3 to 4 pecks in rows 130 to 150 days after 


planting 
Last all winter 





Sweet potatoes 
rows, 


Plants set in May {7,000 to 9,000 plants, 3 ft. [150 to 160 days after 


planting 
Last 60 to 99 days 


11% to 2 ft, in row 





Dy RC rrire Feb, 15 to March 10}In row 








s, 3 to 4 Ibs. seed 45 to 60 days after seed- 


Broadcast, 6 to 8 Ibs. seed ing. Fall seeding; last 


all winter; spring seed- 
ing until May 15 
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undone in this year 1915 to make the 
largest yields practicable. 


Feeds for Cheap Pork Produc- 
tion 
 , ignane’ to the corn crop, the hog is 
probably of most importance in 
feeding the South and in reducing the 
expenses of the farm. The two are 
also closely related, for corn is still 
too largely used for feeding hogs in 
the South. Let us, in this effort to 
feed ourselves and attain independ- 
ence, use the smallest possible amoant 
of corn for producing the hog crop of 
1915. Some should be used—enough 
to balance the feeds which the hogs 
gather from grazing crops. The hog 
needs concentrated feeds and corn is 
excellent when fed in connection with 
cowpeas, soy beans, peanuts and cot- 
tonseed meal. But while corn is high- 
priced sweet potatoes and rice prod- 
ucts may well take the place of some 
of the corn needed to balance the 
legume feeds. The hogs may enjoy 
corn at a dollar a bushel and if fed in 
small quantities with soy beans and 
peanuts a good hog will pay that 
price for it; but as generally used, 
corn at a dollar a bushel is neither 
good for the hog nor its owner. 

So long as the South buys corn, our 
production of pork, on corn as the 
chief feed for hogs, will not supply 
our needs, nor give us food at a rea- 
sonable cost. It is now too late to 
plant crops for early spring grazing; 
they should have been planted last 
September and October, but summer 
and fall crops may yet be provided. 
In addition to the general pastures 
we suggest the crops, or some of 
them, given in list at the bottom of 
this page. They will not entirely 
take the place of concentrated or 
grain feeds, especially for suckling 
sows and pigs under four or five 
months of age, but if used properly 
they will insure cheap pork. 

We regard crimson clover, bur clo- 
ver, oats, rape, soy beans and peanuts 
as the best grazing crops for hogs 
under usual Southern conditions, but 
sweet potatoes, artichokes, chufas, 
cowpeas in the corn, and sorghum, 
may be added to advantage. 

The South will not be independent 
nor prosperous until.she grows her 
mules, corn, hay and hogs. Not only 
enough to supply the farms but also 
enough to supply the cities and 
towns in our midst. There is still 
time and opportunity to produce in 
1915 the corn, hay and hogs we need 
for the next year and if we fail in 
this, or if we fail to produce enough 
of these crops to have some for sale, 
we shall miss our best opportunity 
for independence next fall, should 
cotton still be selling at or below 10 
cents a pound. 





It’s a Time for Spunk and Grit 


HE pure grit shown by the people 

of the South in 1865 looms larger 
as the years come and go. When the 
folks were left without food, when an 
army had left the country so bare of 
food that a jaybird flying across it, 
had to carry his rations, the people 
put up no appeal to the nations of 
the earth for help. Mothers went to 
where the horses of the invading 
army had been fed, gathered up the 
grains of corn trampled into the 
mire, washed it and had it ground 
and made bread from it—but they 
never made an appeal for help nor 
plead at the door of charity that they 
were paupers. They left beautiful 
homes or the ashes where these 
homes had been, and went to 
live in log cabins. But they never 
whined or asked alms. They were 
grit through and through, these our 
foreparents were, and they never 
even winced nor cried aloud. Their 
sons and daughters should not let a 
war 3,000 miles away cut the grit 
from under them, although it has cut 
the price of cotton in two and has 
brought a temporary financial de- 
pression to this country of ours. 
Monroe Enquirer. 
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Prize-Winning Live-at-Home Letters 








LIVING AT HOME THE SUREST 


os 


With the Famous 


Hercules ! 


Triple-Power 
Pull an acre or more of stumps aday. Pull 
any stump in 5 minutes orless. Don't have 
loafer land when it’s so easy and cheap to pull 
the stumps out! Make 1000% profit by using 
the Hercules. $1281.00 the f7rst year on40acres! 
$750.00 every year after. Let us prove it. 


‘Low Price and Book Free! 


Get the facts. Read our book. Tells 
whatallsteel,triplepowermeans Shows 
many features of the Hercules. Shows 
many photos and letters from owners. 
Postal will do. 


HERCULES MFG. COMPANY 
160 -23rd St. Centerville, lowa 





FOR THE “LAND’S SAKE" 
= BOSTROM IMPROVED 





'money. I 
| while I lay there in that hospital. 


. » Price $15 
which has TELESOOPE enabling you to read the 
Target a quarter of a mile away. and you will 
Ditch, Tile Drain, irrigate, Terrace 
your land properly. It is used and endorsed by 
farmers from coast to coast, because it is the most 
Simple, Accurate, Durabie and Complete 
eutfit ever made for Farm Leveling work. Write 
for illustrated description of Level and details of 
our MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE and then have 
your home merchant order you one from his hard- 

ware jobber on those guarantees. 
BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO. iiin'sk™ 
° © ATLANTA, GA, 
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r-Feleiai ie 


Gives maximum protection at 
minimum cost—fireproof, dur- + 
able, strong. Sold by weight 25 FOF 
by leading dealers Made in pitteaunce 





\\ ing and Siding from the well 
\ known APOLLO Best BLoom 
Galvanized Sheets. Our free 
booklet ‘‘Better Buildings’’ con- 
A, tains full information and build- 
ing plans. Send forcopy today. 
‘A, AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE 
COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





damage te eggs, fruit, etc., on road to market. Soon 
save cost—produce brings more—wagon lasts longer. 


MADE LIKE FINEST AUTO SPRINGS 


Very resilient and durable. The standard springs_of 
merica since 1489. 40 sizes—fitany wagon— 
sustain load upto Stons. If not at dealer's, | 
write us. Catalog and fistful of proof free. 


HARVEY SPRING CO., 738-17thSt., RACINE, Wis 











| shire, paying $11 for her. 
| she farrowed nine pigs, these 


WAY TO GET OUT OF DEBT 


| Changing From Aill-cotton Takes 


Some Grit, But There’s No Other 
Safe Way—First Prize Letter 


E HAD been farming for 10 years 

on our 80-acre farm given us by 
my husband’s father, who also gave 
us'a good mule. We bought on time 
another mule and a buggy for $350, 
and that was all we owed when we 
started. 

We didn’t plant anything scarcely 
but cotton, with a few acres of the 
poorest land we had in corn, a small 
patch of sweet potatoes, and a small 
garden in summer. We kept one cow 
and a few mongrel chickens. Conse- 
quently we had to buy mule feed, 
some cow feed and almost everything 
we ate ourselves. We lived largely 
from tin cans and paper bags. It took 
all the cotton we made to buy mule 
feed, pay fertilizer bills, store account 
and taxes, and some years we couldn’t 
do that. We couldn’t even pay a cent 
of the interest on what we owed. 

We kept on this way until in the 
fall of 1913, we owed in all $1,500. In 
October that year I had to go to a 
hospital for an operation. I stayed 
two weeks, it costing us $200. We had 
to mortgage our home to get this 
did some hard thinking 


When I came home husband and I 
talked things over. Something had to 
be done and that at once, or our home 
would soon be gone. We decided that 
we must live at home from then on 
and not make any more debts than we 
could help, but our mules were nearly 
worn out by this time, so we had to 
change. We traded these-to a stable 
man for two young mares that had 
been bred and gave $350 between 
them, with two years to pay it in. 
This put us $2,150 in debt. 

T’ll admit I was very much out of 
heart, but we went to work.to see 
what we could accomplish in the year 
1914. 

We began living at home by sowing 
the pasture land in rye for early 
spring grazing for the cows and the 
horses when they were not at work. 
In January we bought for $15 a sow 
that was due to farrow ina few 
weeks, and a pig to kill in the fall. 
We traded our old cow and a calf for 
a nice young Jersey cow that was 
fresh. We also bought a heifer that 
would give milk in March. My father 
gave me six stands of bees. I decided 
while we were experimenting to try 
some pure-bred chickens, and select- 
ed the Rhode Island Reds. I sold but- 
ter and the eggs from my other chick- 
ens to buy four sittings of eggs 
These came off in April. 

By this time the sow had 10 pretty 
pigs. We sold nine of these at $3, 
apiece, keeping one to kill this spring. 
This paid for the sow and left us $12 
clear. This encouraged us to buy an- 
other sow, this time a pure-bred Berk- 
In August 
readily 
apiece. This 


selling for five dollars 


| paid for the sow and left us $34 clear 


fields or roads. 
We also furnish 
Electric Steel 
Wheels to fit ANY 
wagon. Wheels can tHe 
dry out or rot. Send 
free book of facts ner proofs. 


Electric Wheel Co., 


IW ee 


yuiney, Il. 








RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP.- 
TIONS THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will glad- 
ly make a special club on any papers you 
may wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





| $28. We then 








profit. In September the other sow 
had brought us eight more pigs, which 
we sold for $3.50 apiece, bringing us 
fattened the sow for 
meat. It didn’t cost much to feed the 
pigs, as the extra milk I had, with the 
table scraps, nearly kept them. 

I sold $50 worth of butter, $62 worth 
of pigs, $150 worth of honey. I raised 
42 Rhode Island Red chickens, 30 pul- 
lets and 12 roosters. I kept three 
roosters and sold the other nine for 
$2 each, this leaving me $10 after pay- 
ing for the eggs. 

We sowed six acres to wheat, mak- 
ing 90 bushels,—enough for bread and 
seed for another year. We sowed 
the land in peas after the wheat, mak- 
ing 75 bushels. We sold 60 bushels 
of these for $2 per bushel, $120. We 
planted 12 acres in corn, making 
something over 300 bushels. 


We planted a large garden, and by 
sending to the Department at Wash- 
ington for a bulletin on Home can- 
ning and following instructions, I have 
been able to have fresh vegetables all 
winter. We made $400 dollars worth 
of cotton last year, and after paying 
expenses had $675 in all to pay on our 
debts. I think this does pretty well 
for one year, and I hope to do better 
another year, as we are prepared to 
live at home. 

We have two fine mule colts coming 
on, one six and the other eight 
months old. We also have four nice 
Jersey heifers, one that will give milk 
in May and another in June, a sow 
that will farrow in February, a trio of 
Berkshire pigs, 30 Rhode Island Red 
hens. We have 500 pounds of meat in 
the smokehouse, 100 pounds of lard, 60 
pounds of canned sausage, and an- 
other nice hog to kill. 

We have plenty of butter and eggs 
and some to sell, 100 pounds of honey, 
a good winter garden of cabbage and 
turnips, 300 cans of fruit and vegeta- 
bles, such as beans, peas, okra, corn, 
and tomatoes, apples, peaches, pears, 
blackberries and cherries, besides pre- 
serves, jellies, and pickles, 20 bushels 
of fall Irish potatoes, 75 bushels of 
sweet potatoes, three bushels of dried 
lima beans, one bushel of dried 
peaches, plenty of corn and wheat for 
bread, corn and plenty of hay to feed 
all our livestock, and good pastures of 
rye, bur clover, oats and vetch. 

Of course we have had to work both 
early and late, and have had lots of 
ups and downs, but I feel well paid 
for it. MRS. A. W. H., 

South Carolina. 


MAKE THE SEEMINGLY LITTLE 
THINGS COUNT 


These Are Most Often the Big Things, 
and Must Have Our First Attention 
in Living at Home—Second Prize 
Letter 


PURCHASED Oak Grove Farm 
five years ago for $4,300. In order 
to do this I had to go in debt, and I 
paid the debt off in two years. One 
year ago I was offered $9,000 for my 

farm. 

I raise enough of « ev erything to have 
some for sale. I have a nice straw- 
berry patch in my garden, five rows 
180 feet long, and we enjoy the lus- 
cious fruit until the season is over. 
We put up lots of preserves and cana 
good many and sell from $15 to $20 
worth a season. 

We have a nice orchard of about 
100 trees that affords us plenty of 
fruit to use and a nice quantity to sell, 
I set out a few new trees each year. 
We gathered 100 bushels of nice wine- 
sap apples and a good many pears, 
damsons, peaches and cherries. We 
have these apples in barrels and are 
enjoying them these cold days. We 
have a lot of grapevines that bear 
fine grapes, which we use on the table 
in numerous ways. If we raise more 
than we can use we market them. 

I keep four registered Duroc-Jersey 
sows anda registered boar. My sows 
turn me out $160 apiece about every 
14 months. We get $5 and $10 apiece 
for the We kill from 1,000 to 
1,500 pounds of meat each vear for 
home use. We don’t have to buy any- 
thing to feed our hogs on because we 
raise it on the farm. 

We have two Percheron mares that 
weigh 2,700 pounds, from which we 
are expecting two mule colts in July. 
One mare gave us a nice mare colt in 
May. We have her on the farm now. 
We bought a thoroughbred mare colt 
last fall and expect to keep the two 
colts to raise from. 

My cantaloupe and watermelon 
patches brought me $330 last year. We 
keep two good cows and all the but- 
ter we don’t-need we market. We 
have been selling eggs since last fall 
for 35 to 40 cents a dozen. We keep 
from 30 to 40 hens, and when a hen 
proves herself unworthy she is mar- 





pigs. 


keted. We realize a neat little sum 
from our poultry each year, besides 
furnishing our table the year round. 
We have broilers now and hens sit- 
ting. 

We live five miles from Danville, 
Va., a large tobacco market, but I go 
slow on tobacco. I raise about two 
barns a year, for tobacco is my last 
consideration. I do not expect to 
plant any this year. I aim to make 
more of the necessaries of life, such 
as hogs, corn, wheat, oats, peas and 
potatoes. We sold a good many 
sweet potatoes last fall at $2 a bushel. 

My advice to my brother farmer is 
to pay more attention to what most 
farmers call little things on the farm, 
but they are what I call the really im- 
portant things, for they pan out more 
clear money than what they call large 
things, such as cotton and tobacco. 

What I call important things are 
raising hogs, cows, vegetables—in fact 
plenty to eat, and then some to mar- 
ket. Try this and see if you will not 
live better and enjoy life more than 
ever, and I believe you will live long- 
er. I have been in the mire with a 
$2,000 debt hanging over me, and if I 
had depended upon tobacco paying off 
the debt I never would have gotten 
out. 

To operate my farm I have no help 
except my nephew, a boy of 19 years. 
My wife keeps a washer-woman and 
cook. We made 160 barrels of corn 
and have sold 25 barrels at $4.50 per 
barrel at the crib door—will sell more 
later. We harvested corn in Septem- 
ber and sowed the land in crimson 
clover and oats. We think some of 
this land will yield two tons per acre. 
Before sowing, with a drill, we disked 
thoroughly. We have made as high 
as 80 bushels per acre of corn ona 
field of 12 acres without the use of 
commercial fertilizer. 

Part of my success I attribute to 
The Progressive Farmer, for it told 
me how to do the things I have just 
mentioned. If I had not taken The 
Progressive Farmer as my guide, I 
would not have known how to stop 
raising tobacco. I wish every farmer 
in North Carolina would read this 
paper. I consider it the best paper in 
existence. J. F. SLEDGE, 

Caswell Co., N. C. 





Provide Feed First 


E ARE urged to buy and raise 

livestock to supply our own 
needs in meat, butter, eggs, etc. This 
is sage counsel, but first of all comes 
the importance of feed. If we do not 
have the needful feed it is better bus- 
iness to buy our pork from the Corn 
Belt. We need more farm animals, 
as they are the fundamentals of good 
farming, but the feed should come 
first. 

In planning our year’s work let us 
see that there will be grain and for- 
age enough to carry all. They must 
be well fed each ‘Way too. This will 
be an insurance against ill health. 

IRA M. HAWKINS 

Yadkin Valley, N. C. 





Late Winter or Early Spring Gener- 
ally the Time to Prune Peach Trees 


HEN is the proper time to prune 
peach trees?” 

This is a question frequently asked 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture’s specialists. In general, 
the answer is: “During the dormant 
period, preferably late winter or ear- 
ly spring, just before growth starts. 
This is true except in regions where 
bleeding from wounds is likely to oc- 
cur, when it should probably be done 
in early winter.” The subject of 
pruning peach trees is more fully ex- 
plained in a new Farmers’ Bulletin 
(No. 632) on Growing Peaches, which 
deals also with renewal of tops, thin- 
ning, interplanted crops, and other 
special practices. Send for it. 





The men who lead are the men who read, 
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SUDAN GRASS FOR SOUTHERN FARMERS 


An African Importation That Is Proving to Be of Great Value— 


Planting and Cultivation—Avoid Johnson Grass 


in Buying Seed 





By Joe L. Mitchell, Jr. 


HE farmers of the South have 

long since recognized the value 

of Johnson grass as a forage 
crop. However, its root stocks render 
it so difficult to control that it has 
been fought and dreaded and the 
South has demanded a forage plant of 
this nature that did not possess the 
root stocks. 


It was in search of a grass to meet 
this demand that the United States 
Department of Agriculture learned of 
the Garawi grass of Sudan. This 
grass very much resembles our John- 
son grass; in fact, it can only be dis- 
tinguished by its lack of the root 
stocks. It was through the Director 
of Agriculture of the Sudan Govern- 
ment at Khartum, Sudan, that Profes- 
sor C. V. Piper, who was conducting 
the search for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, secured a 
small amount of the seed early in the 
spring of 1909. 

A small amount of this seed was 
planted at the Chillicothe, Texas, sub- 
station in the same year. Here its 
ability to withstand the continued 
drouth and other adverse conditions 
attracted the attention of all who 
saw it. 

For the sake of simplicity the grass 
was given the name of its native land 
— Sudan — and preparations were 
made to have it tested throughout the 
country. From all directions come 
reports of enormous yields of both 
seed and hay, which, in some in- 
stances are almost past belief. From 
these reports and from personal ex- 
perience, I feel safe in saying that 
within the next few years Sudan 
grass will become the foremost for- 
age crop of the entire South. 


A Great Drouth Resister 


UDAN grass is now thourht to be 

the wild, original form of our cul- 
tivated sorghums. Its close cellular 
construction makes it a plant capable 
of withstanding drouthy conditions. 
Like kafir, it has the power to cell 
its sap during extremely dry weath- 
er, thus enabling it to live for weeks 
without any visible growth, waiting 
for moisture. When the moisture 
finally is received, the plant resumes 
its growth and the crop matures. 
When compared with kafir, milo, and 
even feterita, Sudan grass takes its 
place at the head of them as a drouth 
resister; in fact, according to avail- 
able data, it seems fair to assume 
that this new crop is somewhat bet- 
ter adapted to dry farming than to 
irrigated conditions. While some 
enormous yields have been reported 
from irrigation, reports from humid 
and dry-land sections indicate that 
returns from the dry-land crop are 
even more profitable, cost of produc- 
tion, price of land, and quality of 
product considered. 

Sudan grass is an 
leaves are broader 
ous than those of Johnson grass, 
which, as stated before, it much re- 
sembles and to which it is no doubt 
closely related. The fact that Sudan 
grass does not have root stocks like 
Johnson grass necessitates its being 
planted every year, yet it prevents it 
from becoming troublesome or diffi- 
cult to control. Owing to its enor- 
mous number of fibre roots which 
thoroughly permeate the soil, Sudan 
grass will make satisfactory yields 
upon land too thin for a profitable 
yield of other crops. However, as is 
explained later, rich soils will give a 
correspondingly higher yield. 

For Sudan grass as for other crops, 
the land should be prepared in the 
fall and cultivated enough to retain 
the winter moisture. The seed bed 
should be prepared as for milo, kafir 
or the sweet sorghums. While it is 
an exceptionally hardy plant, it nat- 
its largest vields where 


annual. The 
and more numer- 


the soil is 
tent right. 

Sudan grass may be planted in cul- 
tivated rows, in close drills, or broad- 
cast. Until the supply of seed gets 
more plentiful, therefore cheaper, it 
will be found advisable to plant only 
in cultivated rows, 30 to 36 inches 
apart. If this method is used only 
two or three pounds of seed will be 
required to the acre. An ordinary 
combination planter with a sorghum 
plate or an especially prepared plate 
may be used for the row planting. 
The seed should be planted about 10 
or 12 inches apart in the row. We 
believe that when the seed become 
more plentiful that the best results 
will be obtained from planting with a 
close drill or broadcast at the rate of 
about 20 to 25 pounds of seed to the 
acre, 


good and the moisture con- 


Sudan grass is very susceptible to 
frost, being quite as tender in this 
respect as the sweet sorghums: there- 
fore the seed should not be planted 


may naturally be expected. When | 
given room the grass stools very | 
readily and it is not uncommon to see 
more than 200 stems coming from a 
single seed. When planted early it 
will require 75 to 80 days from the 
time the seed are planted until the 
first crop is harvested, the .second 
cutting coming in about 45 days from 
the first, and the third in about the 
same length of time from the second, 
rainfall being fairly uniform. In some 
sections a fourth cutting may be had 
by cutting a few days. earlier each 
time, but it is probable that three cut- 
tings will give the maximum yield of 
hay and of a really better quality. 
The yields of hay run from two to 
ten tons to the acre, and of seed from 
500 pounds to 2,000 pounds. I have 
heard of as high as 3,000 pounds from 
a single acre under irrigation. If this 
yield could be maintained, Sudan 
grass would rival our small grains, 
but as we have not been able to get 
a confirmation of the report we pass 
it up as an exaggeration. 

It has been thoroughly demonstrat- 
ed that Sudan grass is very palatable, 
and analyses show it to be fully equal 
to Johnson grass and timothy hay. 
The percentage of proteids decreases 
from the heading period until 
the seed is ripe, but the hay is about 
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WITTE ENGINES 


Kerosene, Gasoline & ¢ Gas 
You can now owna Engine f 
less than you can without one, 
LOOK AT THESE PRICES! 
2 H-P, $34.95; 4H-P, $69.75; 6 H-P, $97.75; 
H-P, $139.65; 12 H-P, $219.90; 


Statio , Portable, Sawri; 
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Sudan Grass Roots on Left, Johnson Grass on Right 


These Pictures Show Why Sudan Grass Never 


Well to Have Dealers Insure 


until the ground is warm and the dan- 
ger of frost is past. It should be 
planted as soon as safety will permit, 
however, in order that it may have 
the maximum growing season, thus 
giving the greatest number of cut- 
tings and the heaviest yield of hay. 

When planted in rows wide enough 
to permit of cultivation it is advisable 
to give Sudan grass shallow cultiva- 
tion, using the same tools and the 
same methods as for cotton. In a 
very short time, however, the grass 
will be lapping in the middles and 
completely covering the ground. 

For hay, the crop should be cut as 
soon as well headed. This will per- 
mit of the maximum number of cut- 
tings during the season. If left for 
seed it should be cut when the greater 
portion of the seed is ripe. If harvest- 
ing is delayed until the seed are over- 
ripe a great deal will be lost from 
shattering. The first cutting is usu- 
ally desirable for seed because of the 
fact that weather conditions are more 
favorable and the plants more vigor- 
ous, therefore calculated to mature 
more perfect seed. When planted in 
drills a mower or grain harvester 
may be used, but when planted in cul- 
tivated rows it is preferable to use a 
corn binder. Where seed is desired 
it is always best to harvest in bun- 
dles to facilitate threshing. 

The yield from Sudan grass will de- 
pend upon the soil and moisture con- 
ditions, and the method of planting. 
It seems to reach its greatest yields 
on a rich, well-drained sandy loam, so 
where the land lacks fertility or the 
soil runs well to sand a lighter yield 


Becomes a Pest. In Buying Seed It Is 


Freedom From Johnson Grass Seed 


as valuable at the blossoming stage 
as at any other time. 


As the stems of Sudan grass are 
tall and easily handled, and as it is as 
palatable and nutritious in the green 
State as when cured, it is admirably 
suited for a soiling crop. However, 
as Sudan grass belongs to the sor- 
ghum family it is likely to develop 
prussic acid and should be fed to 
tle with caution 
state. 


While as yet the seed of Sudan 
grass has not been plentiful enough 
to permit its being grown on a scale 
justifying extensive use as a silage, it 
is the general opinion of those who 
have grown it that it is destined to 
make one of the very best ensilage 
crops known. It would be even bet- 
ter when grown in combination with 
soy beans or cowpeas, 
these combinations 


cat- 
while in the green 


as either of 
would make a 
large yield of ensilage that would be 
both palatable and well balanced. 
The Texas Experiment Association, 
at its annual meeting at College Sta. 
tion, Texas, July 27-28, 1914, establish- 
ed five grades of Sudan grass seed, 
which are given below. 
1, Creamhul—Shall be 


and contain no seed 
type. 


> pure creamhul type 
nor blood of blackhul 


2, Creamhul with not to exceed 5 per cent 
blackhul. Shall contain no strain other than 
those mentioned and may contain creamhul 
which possesses blackhul blood. 


3. Creamhul which contains more than 
per cent blackhu May contain 
which possesses b] 
contain any other 

4. Creamhul co 
ghum hybrids. 

5. Sudan grass seed 
grass or pa son eg 


5 
creamhul 
but shall not 
mentioned, 

ntaining blackhul 


ackhul blood 
than strains 


and sor- 
containing 


g Johnson 
rass hybrids. 
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DEVELOPES 
Al PERFECT 


“If roots are broken the plant 
will produce other roots, but 
it will be at the expense of the 
= vitality ahd food supply. For 
retaining soil moisture, ~ loose 
soil mulch 2 or 8 inches i n thick- 
ness should be maintained.”’ 


THE FOWLER CULTIVATOR 


Crop yields can be doubled by using the 

Fowier Cultivator—this has been proven. 
~ cultivator does not damage plant coat 

so made as to destr wf all weeds 

leaving a loose soil mulch of at least 2 
or 3 inches indepth. Write today 
_for descriptive literature. 
THE HARRIMAN MFG. CO., 

Herriman, Tenn. 


U 
LITERATURE CULTIVATION 














Set Plants QUICK 
No Stooping | apron coy 
Actually does three men rs easily. 
No Iame back—walk upright 


Masters 


Plant Setter 


Sets, waters, fertilizes and covers 
every plant. Transplant tobacco, 
tomato, cabbage, sweet potatoes 
etc.—save tedious labor—get fulf 
stand—better qualit ew Saves 
cost every day u! Uaran= 
teed. Write today. | 
MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
K, 229 No. State Sts 

Dept. %, sass 
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TO 


F. Merrick, Lockney,Tex. 
9 mee i40 e vee Incubate 
- vine! 2 the So. alley Farmer 
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HATCHING 


CONTESTS 
Ever Held 


for $ 1 9 


OR 


winners, made of Calif. Redwood. 


é 4 Egg Incubator 
Chick Breeder J 


“* 
factory. 
f= with galvanized iron ripfowalie Rockies 
ursery eg: 


vanized iron. | for free catalogue. 
lronciad incubator Co. 
Box , Racine, Wis. (3 
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binationé and tein, sta 
Farm Fence — Horse no 8 aie 
Bull-strong and Prete t. a Rod 





AB iiincapart at bottom.434 in. stays 220 a Roa 





26 inch Hog Fence, a Barb Wire 


4 Cents 
at bottom, Stays 6 inches apart a Rod 





IDEAL Galvanized Barb Wire i 45 
per spool of 80rods. A bargain. Pt 


We make the a vanize and a it into 
fence—50,000 ay—and Sell Direct to the 
Parmer at man’ mt hn prices. 

Catalog showing 100 styles and h its of Ferm, 
Poultry and La matease’: sent free. rite today. 


KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box « Muncie, Indiana 





EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER 


Should send for our FREE beg “ronan It oo 
our a vo of Farm, Pou Sate 
Fence, Wireand — Suppl es. Itis the 
market pines to which all shrewd buyers turn 
for fence of superior Saale 
AT MONEY SAVING PRICES. 
oe the past 30 years our fence has been sold Direct 
othe Farmer at Wholesale Prices. De your 
pee merchant and put the Dealer’s profit in 
your own poc 
HERE ARE A FEW OF OUR BIC VALUES 
26-inch Hog rane, - = l4e, per rod. 

41-inch Farm Fence, » - 21c. per rod. 

48-inch Poultry Fence, - 2234. per rod. 

Ornamental Lawn Fence, ~ 6c. per foot. 

Special Barbed Wire, $1.45 per 80-rod Spool. 
Mr. Farmer: Don’t these prices appeal to you? 
Our Catalog is brimfulof Fence bargains. 

’ COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

Box 72 Winchester Indiana, 















































Better Than 
Wood Shingles 
Every Way 


Make that roof proof 
against rot, rust, fire, 
weather and after ex- 
pense with 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


Cost much less than wood shingles—last many times 
No exposed edges. Dipped in molten zinc 
Patent ‘ interlocking’? device makes them 
rocess gives them remark- 
sheets of 100 or more. Easily 
10,000 guarantee bond in- 
sures ae against lightning loss. 
pola direct te 790 at factory prices. 





We pa: ay ire freight charges. 
their wonderful economy an or any 
benan Write today—NOW—fo~ ay tee ee te rentaloe 27 


Give size of roof if possible. 
224-274 Lock St.Cineinnati,0. 


NOTICE 


Illustrated Repair List and Useful Sugges- 
tions Sent Free to al] Owners of 


Cole Planters and Distributors 


Write today Replace worn parts at small cost and 
make your machine good as new. Do it now. 
Planting time will soon be here Also ask for des 
cription of wonderful new Seed Dropper, to fit all 
Nos, 5, 6, 7 and 8. 


COLE PLANTERS 
THE COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 























; corn than to raise 





Box 300, Charlotte, N, C. 
honed a 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.’’ 





HOW CORN BEATS THE COTTON CROP 





Economy and Sound Business Judgment, as. Well as the Necessity 
for Rich Lands and More Livestock, Demand a Change from the 


All-cotton Policy 





By L. A. Markham, Little Rock, Ark. 


OES it pay to raise corn in the 


South? We think it does; to 
the extent of supplying the 
home requirements, we know it does. 
Moreover, we believe that corn would 
never have been neglected as it has 


| been by the cotton farmers of the 


| South if they had only taken the trou- 
ble occasionally to compare their 
profits from an acre of corn with 
their real profits from an acre of cot- 
ton. 

To merely generalize on the surface 
facts that an acre of average land will 
produce a third of a bale of cotton, 
worth, with the seed; $23, while an 
acre of average land will produce only 
20 bushels of corn, worth on the farm 
$13, it would appear, to be sure, that 
the wise thing would be to run all the 
land in cotton and buy the corn. And 
it is to be feared that this is about as 
deep as a great many of us have ever 


| permitted ourselves to go into the 


matter. 

But let us go a little deeper into 
the subject. Farmers, like all other 
business men, ought to get at the 
plain truth of every matter of busi- 
ness or of business economy. So, let 
us proceed with our figures, leaving 
out of the calculation land rents and 
other items which are practically the 
same for both of the crops. From 
this $23 deduct the average cost of 
producing an acre of cotton, $8; then 
deduct the average cost of picking an 
acre of cotton, $3.25; and deduct, fin- 
ally, the average cost of ginning and 
marketing an acre of cotton, $1.50. 
The total is $12.75, and this leaves us 
$10.25 with which to buy corn. 


Corn Is High in the Spring 


ND how much corn will $10.25 buy? 

At the gathering-time price—65 
cents—it would buy 16 bushels. But 
farmers do not buy corn at gathering 
time; they buy it at the store during 
crop time, and then the price is, on 
the average, at least $1 per bushel on 
time. The writer has seen it sold for 
more than $1.25 per bushel. Thus 
$10.25 will buy only 10% bushels of 
corn; and that is the corn value of an 
acre of cotton. 

Now let us turn to our acre of corn. 
Here allow for the average cost of 
producing an acre of corn $5; and, in 
addition, allow for the average cost 
of gathering an acre of corn, $1.25. 
The total is $6.25; and if we pay it in 
corn it will take, at the gathering- 
time price— 65 cents—9% bushels. 
This leaves us 10% bushels of corn, 
a fraction more than the acre of cot- 
ton will buy; and that is the value 
of an acre of corn. 

Now these figures are for ordinary 
times and are based on _ ordinary 
prices for cotton and corn. But we 
cannot use figures anything like this 
favorable to cotton at this time, for, 
instead of cotton selling at 12 cents— 
that basis we have used—it is worth 
only 6 to 8 cents, and there is no im- 
mediate prospect of a material in- 
crease in price. On the other hand 
the price of corn, like the prices of 
most other foodstuffs, is almost cer- 
tain to hold its own if, indeed, it does 
not reach higher levels still. 

Thus from the standpoint alone of 
immediate crop returns equivalent to 
cash it is quite plain that it will pay 
better to produce the home sup ply of 
cotton with which 
we have not gotten to 
the matter yet. Here 

advantages, almost 
important, of 


raising 
buying the home supply of 


to buy it. But 
the bottom of 
some othe 


equally as 


are 
in- 
stead of 
corn: 
First, it takes much 
produce and gather a 
than a crop of cotton. This gives the 
children more time to go to school. 
Hundreds of thousands of farm chil- 
dren are obliged every year to remain 


less time to 
crop of corn 


out of school until the dead of winter 
on account of the exasperatingly slow 
work of rounding out the cotton pick- 
ing. Any important reduction that we 
may make in the acreage of the cot- 
ton crop by reason of planting more 
corn will make a correspondingly im- 
portant increase in the length of our 
children’s school term. 

Second, corn growing will result in 
a great improvement in the fertility 
of our soils. In the first place, the ro- 
tation will rest the land, and the ben- 
efits of rotation and rest to the soil 
are now too well known to need re- 
viewing here. In the second place, 
peas are usually planted in the corn, 
and the land gets the benefit of the 
humus and nitrogen left by the peas, 
whether they are turned under or 
pastured down by the stock. The con- 
tinual growing of cotton on land ren- 
ders it well nigh impossible to carry 
out any feasible soil-improving plan. 

Third, the raising of more corn will 
result in the raising of more livestock. 
When a man has plenty of feed he 
wants something to give it to. And 
the raising of more livestock will 
eliminate a very large proportion of 
the grinding drudgery of life on the 
farm in the Cotton States. The stock 
raisers of the Central West have far 
more of the luxuries and far less of 
the drudgery of life than falls to the 
lot of.the tenant on the Southern cot- 
ton field. The raising of cotton is 
just about as slavish and exacting la- 
bor as the tiller of the soil is ever 
called upon to do. 

Fourth, the raising of corn gives 
opportunity to secure two valuable 
crops from the same land in the 
course of a year. Corn can be plant- 
ed after a crop of potatoes or of small 
grain; and a fall crop of small grain 
or of winter-growing legumes can be 
planted after the corn. 


an 





THE MIDDLEMAN HAS NO SHOW 
HERE 


The Measure of a Farm’s Prosperity 
Is Determined by the Owner’s Abil- 
ity to Make It Self-sustaining— 
Third Prize Letter 


UR orchard and garden furnish a 

better quality of fruit and vegeta- 
bles than we can buy from the city 
merchant. Instead of the wilted, half 
dried vegetables, caused by being 
gathered too long before reaching 
the consumer, we have the fresh 
green ones direct from the garden to 
the table. The fruits brought in from 
the market are often bruised, over 
ripe, and beginning to decay, but com- 
ing immediately from the orchard, 
they are fresh, pure and wholesome. 

Growing in garden now are 
rutabagas, turnips, cabbage, brussels 
sprouts, mustard, onions and radishes. 

Turning to our” summer-grown 
that have been prepared for 
winter use, we find peas, beans, Lima 
beans, squashes, tomatoes, peaches, 
apples, berries, pears, figs, jellies, and 
preserves. The use of the little home- 
made canner made it possible to have 
such a variety of fruits and vegetables 
put away for winter use, thereby 
furnishing a continuous and ample 
supply the year round. 

On the general farm we raise 
hogs and poultry. 

For the cows we grow citrons, clov- 
ers, velvet beans, soy beans 
and grz To pay us for this kind- 
ness, they give us good milk and but- 
ter to be used in any way desired, 
fresh fat beef the and some 
for the market. They also furnis! 
uable fertilizer which cuts down the 
guano bill. “We more cows to 
more manure to grow more 
corn to feed more cows.” 

For the hogs, we grow peanuts, 
chufas, and Bermuda grass. They 


our 


foods 


cattle, 


vetches, 
asses. 


for table 


Val- 


raise 
make 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


in the form of 
sausage, pork, bacon and pure 


tender their gratitude 
hams, 
lard. 

Corn, sorghum, oats and hay are 
grown for the mules. 

The chickens are fed from the va- 
riety of scraps from the table, barn, 
pigsty, and cow stall, for which they 
seem very grateful, rendering thanks 
in the form of pure fresh eggs and 
chicken soup. 

For bread, grits, and hominy, grain 
is grown; to satisfy the sweet tooth, 
syrup and sugar made from our sugar 
cane. 

The price of food and feedstuffs 
may soar, as we produce enough for 
home use and even more. Coffee, to- 
bacco and “booze” we do not use. 

Our farm produces the wood that 
heats the room and cooks the food. 
The ashes are leached to make the 
soap that cleans the floor and whitens 
the clothes. 

To make our living at home more 
nearly complete, by the aid of home- 
grown variety of food we are raising 
three bright, plump, healthy babies, 
who furnish a never ending source of 
pleasure and amusement to us. We 
grow for their special delight walnuts, 
chestnuts, peanuts, chinquapins, sugar 
cane and pop-corn to eat, and calves 
to drive to the block-wheel wagon to 
carry the rag dolls to ride. The toy 
famine has not struck us. Home-made 
tops and whistles are also in evi- 
dence. 

With the abundance of home grown 
supplies and the help of “The Pro- 
gressive Farmer,” we may hold our 
cotton for better prices. Living at 
home tips out the middleman, the 
speculator, going and coming, making 
it possible for the poor man to get a 
start in life. 

MRS. W. E. BLOCKER, 

Ariton, Ala. 





Agrees With Progressive Farmer 
Policies 
LTHOUGH, through the excellent 


medium of your paper, after fool- 
ing with real estate firms for a year 
or two, I have sold my farm, I am 
enclosing you $1 for 1915. I still 
believe your paper the best farm 
journal in the United States of Amer- 
ica, and am in hearty accord with 
your every policy. They all seem so 
wise and beneficial. 

You are doing a remarkable work 
for the entire South and I can not 
but feel thankful that through my 
farm experiences I became acquaint- 
ed with you. Your advocacy of Rural 
Credits, Land Segregation, the abol- 
ishment of crop lien mortgages; your 
advocacy of compulsory education, 
better rural schools and better sani- 
tation of homes and communities; the 
Torrens land system; diversified 
farming; the stoppage of the use of 
patent poisons (medicines) ; more and 
better livestock; the growing of win- 
ter cover crops and legumes—surely, 
surely, your reward should come ere 
long. D. L. WILKINSON, 

Montevallo, Ala. 





Wheat Not a Crop for Sowing in 
February 
} Ray HAVE repeatedly since the first of 
February been asked whether it is 
now entirely too late to sow wheat. 
These inquiries have come only from 
nen whose sowing of wheat in De- 
cember was interrupted by rains and 
who have the seed wheat on 
hand. 


The 
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n that 
even a very 
yield are very slight. 
er than thus to attempt to 
good land, and wheat suits no other 
better to make any oth- 
lisposition of left-over wheat. 
yx all farm animals poultry make 
wheat. Under many 
s it will be still more advan- 
-onsidering the present high 
flour, to have the wheat 
ordinary grist mills and 
iman food. 
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MR. BUY GRUB AND HIS PITIFUL 
PLIGHT 


He Pays the Freight Going and Com- 
ing, Not Understanding How He 
Is Being “Skinned” 


INCE this is to apply only to farm- 

ers—real and imitation—everybody 
else will please to “stand aside.” And 
as Mr. Buy Grub’s case is the most 
urgent, we will attend to his first. 

Mr. Buy Grub is generally a “one- 
crop” man, but his one crop is not 
always a money crop, though he 
plants and cultivates it with that end 
in view. He is the man who makes 
it necessary for one line of the coun- 
try merchants’ letter heads to read: 
“Dealer in Staple and Fancy Grocer- 
ies.” He is the man who doesn’t 
know where his next meal is coming 
irom, nor where his last one came 
from, for that matter. But if he has 
the cash or credit to buy a few meals 
ahead we would find that they came 
from about everywhere in the U. S. 
A. His flour very likely comes from 
Minnesota, his corn from Illinois, his 
potatoes from Maine, his beans from 
Michigan,-his dried fruit from Cali- 
fornia, his canned goods from Mary- 
land and his meat from any one of a 
dozen different places. For every 
single one of these articles of food 
Mr. Buy Grub is paying at least twice 
what it would cost him to raise them 
on his own farm. If I were asked the 
old question,—‘who pays the freight,” 
I'd point my finger straight at Mr. 
Buy Grub. 

This same Mr. Buy Grub is the man 
who is guilty of keeping the South 
away down toward the bottom finan- 
cially for all these years, and this too 
in spite of the assertion of the first 
explorers who declared, our country 
to be “The fairest the sun ever shone 
upon,” in spite of the fact that we 
are blessed above all others in clim- 
ate, long growing seasons, rainfall 
and other natural advantages. 

Mr Buy Grub can’t afford to fool 
with such a little thing as a garden, 
or if he plants one the weeds and 
grasshoppers soon have full posses- 
sion of it. Of course he doesn’t read 
the farm papers. They have too 
much to say about diversified farming 
and he doesn’t believe in such stuff. 
Why, the kind of farming the papers 
advocate would keep him busy about 
12 months in the year, and Mr. Grub 
likes to loaf on the job about one- 
third of the time. 

Now let’s have a look at Mr. Live- 
at-Home. He lives better than any 
king on earth. In fact all the regular 
king jobs of the Eastern Hemis- 
phere could go hang for all of him. 
He and his family are contented and 
prosperous, and neither the “high 
cost of living” nor the “upward trend 
of prices” is worrying him a mite. 

Of course this condition did not 
come about by Mr. Live-at-Home sit- 
ting down, and dreaming, nor did he 
bring it about by waving the magi- 
cian’s magic wand. He knows that 
just about everything comes to him 
who waits, if he hustles while he 
waits, so he gets up early in the 
morning and hustles and he keeps 
this up pretty regularly 12 months in 
the year. He grows his own hog and 
apple pie and has very little business 
to transact at the grocery store, ex- 
cept to sell his surplus products. 

Mr. Live-at-Home has learned the 
value of a good garden and or- 
chard and acts accordingly. He has 
something either fresh or canned, on 
his table 365 days a year, and it is not 
the wilted, stale stuff that has been 
picked over for a week either. 

Mr. Live-at-Home keeps one or 
more good cows to supply the milk, 
cream and butter so necessary for the 
proper development of growing boys 
and girls. 

Mr. Buy Grub couldn’t keep a cow, 
because a cow isn’t built to manufac- 
ture milk out of the stuff he raises on 
his farm. 

-Now, farmer friend, if you are Mr. 
Buy Grub, isn’t there a chance for 
you to get promoted into or rather 








John Deere Spreader 
The Spreader with the Beater on the Axle 


The beater—the business part of the spreader—and all 
its driving parts, is mounted on the rear axle. 


patented feature. 


without stub axles. 





John Deere Corn Planters 


John Deere No. 999. The full variable, accurate drop 
Plants two, three or four kernels as ‘desired—all 
you do to change number in the hill is to move foot lever. 
Drilling distances varied and changed from hilling to drill- 


planter. 


ing made just as easily. 


Accurate—because it has the “Oblique Selection” or 
natural drop,—an improvement over previous methods, 
kernels do not have to be tipped on edge to enter the cells. 
Surface of hopper bottom and openings to seed cells are 
oblique, or sloping, and the kernels naturally move toward 


and fill the cells rapidly, 


Many Improvements Make it the 
Most Accurate Planter 


All corn plates for this planter have 16 cells. 
the same drilling distances are obtained with one plate as 


You can’t get it on any other spreader. 
The beater on the axle means there are no clutches to give 
trouble, less. than half the parts heretofore used on the sim- 
plest spreader, big drive wheels and a low down spreader 
Only hip high to the top. 


Write for more facts. Also ask for “Farm Manurrs and 
Fertilizers’, a valuable textbook you can get free. 


This is a 


yiee 
awe 





John Deere Two-Way Plow 


The Sulky with the Steel Frame and Patent 
Auto Foot Frame Shift 


The only Two-way Plow that has steel frame and patent 
auto foot frame shift. 

Works equally well on hillsides or level land. Well bal- 
anced, easily operated and light draft. 

Simple to operate and the most reliable and durable in 
construction because of its few adjustments. 

When a John Deere Two-Way Sulky is used, both har- 


rowing and planting can be kept up with the plowing, Thus 
the seed is gotten into the fresh, moist dirt before the soil 


dries out. 


No ridges to smooth down and no dead furrows to fill up 
after plowing a field with this plow. 


en 


tive. 


Special Features 


1. All steel and malleable frame. 
Light, strong and durable. Rigid connections 
and permaneit alignments. 

2. Patent auto foot frame shift. 
pressure swings frame and accurately locates 
plow bottoms. 

3. Automatic shifting hitch. This device is posi- 

Clevis cannot fail to move to position. 

When turn has been made and while the fur- 


Steel arch. 


A slight foot 


row bottom is being lowered, the whiffletrees 


automatically roll to place along the clevis 
bar to a position in front of working plow, 
thus correcting line of draft. 

4. Automatic horse lift. Operator’s foot releases 
latch. Pull of the team raises bottom. Hand 
lever also provided. 


5. Widetread. Prevents tipping on hillsides and 
permits use of wide or narrow bottoms. 


edge. 
moldboard. 


Therefore; 


can be secured on other planters that use 8,.12 and 16 cell 


plates, and without change of plates. 


Easily detachable runners 
enable you to use other fur- 
row openers, if ever desired. 

Simplified check heads, 
disc marker without rope, 
and underhung reel are also 
improvements you will ap- 


preciate. 


John Deere No. 999 Planter 
Write us for free booklet “More and Better Corn.” It 
tells how to select and test your seed corn, how to pre- 


pare the seed bed and the gain in dollars and cents by 
using an accurate corn planter. 
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FREE BOOK 


farm implements. 
and use farm tools under 
It is a practical encyclo- 
pedia of farm implements worth do! to 
you—a 168 page text book. 
It tells about John Deere Implements: 


Fertilizer attach- 
ment can also be furnished 
for this planter. 


6. Removable shin piece. 


Insures keen cutting 


Easily renewed and prolongs life of 


This plow can be equipped _with all style 
bottoms made especially for Eastern condi- 


Write for John Deere Two-Way Book,—handsomely 


fllustrated in colors, and secure full information free. 


Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them am 


wagons; manure spreaders; portable and station- 
ary grain elevators and corn shellers; hay loaders, 
stackers, sweep rakes, mowers and side-delivery 


Illustrates and de- 
scribes the most 
Tella 
rak 


binders; 
gasolene engines. 
Steel 


es, motor hay presses; grain drills and seeders; 
full line of chilled plows; grain binders and corn » le 

hit-and-miss and volume-governing 
To get this book, free, state what special 
plows, cultivators and harrows; corn planters, & implements you are interested in and ask for the 
discs harrows and beet tools; farm and mountain 


John Deere, Publicity Department, Moline, Illinois 


book as Package No. X-2 
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THE TRADE MARK OF 
QUALITY MADE FAMOUS 
BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 














adopted into the Live-at-Home fam- 

ily? Even though it takes a long hard 

struggle, remember the old adage 

“Nothing great is easily won,” and 

this is great. J. EB. YOUNL, 
Granite Falls, N. C. 





Make the Family Fireside the Best 
Place on Earth 


N THE local grocery store my 

neighbor’s son was listening to the 
conversation. Around the stove were 
the boy’s father and a number of 
one-horse farmers. They discussed 
the low price of cotton, the high-price 
of flour, hard times; and each time 
they wound up with “Wilson is the 
cause of it all.” The young man 
thought of his mother back at home, 
slaving and working to keep the wolf 


away. He knew that she was tired of 
it all. He decided that he would not 
farm and be a knocker of the world. 

The lights of the city beckoned; my 
poor neighbor farms alone. 

Down the road I met my neighbor 
of the painted house, the lowing cat- 
tle and fertile fields. “What manner 
of man is this?” I ask. Why does he 
not talk hard times? Why is he not 
in debt? Why are his boys at home? 
His meat is in the smokehouse; his 
wheat and corn are in the granary; 
his cotton is stored away; his purse 
is plump, not large; his house is neat, 
not fine; his home is home-made, not 
purchased. 

Farmer, to which class do you be- 
long, the class who lives at home, or 
the class who spend their pleasant 
hours telling smutty jokes? If you 


farm through the summer only; if 
you do not spend your pleasant hours 
around your own hearthstone; if you 
work your boys and girls like beasts, 
until they go to the city, it does not 
matter how much wealth you may ac- 
quire, your plan of life is a failure. 
3ut if you work with a soul untiring; 
if you live above the common worries 
of the farm; if you take your boy by 
the hand and make him feel that 
home is the best place in all the 
world; if you place the shrine of your 
home next to the Kingdom of God; 
then you have found the farmer’s 
road that leads to better things. 
Neighbors, look around you! 
wonder your boy has gone to the 
city! Change: your manner of life. 
Live at home. GETTYS HOYLE, 
Lawndale, N. C. 
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Send for Beautiful Picture of the 
Largest Horse In the World. 


ed you for only 10c—or you can get one FREE b’ 





A fine oil painting reproduction, 16x20 inches, of this giant 
Percheron Gelding; 21 hands tall, weight 2995 Ibs. will be mail- 
sending us 
alabelfrom any of Dr. LeGear’s Remedies, Booklet about the 
many uses of Dr. LeGear’s Dip and Disinfectant sent free. 


DR. L. D. LeGEAR MEDICINE CO., 716 Howard Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


/, 


ca 
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‘First Aid’ 
onthe Farm! 


Every farm has constant 
need of a reliable dip and 
disinfectant. 


Dr. LeGear’s Dip & Disinfect- 
ant is made from pure coal 
tar derivatives, according to 
U. S. Government standards; 
and carefully compounded 
under experienced chemists. 


Always uniform in quality. 
Meets a thousand needs on 
the farm for a dip, disinfect- 
ant, deoderant, germicide 
and insecticide. Inexpensive 
for any use—a gallon makes 
from 40 to 80 gallons when 
mixed with water, ready for 
use. 














How to Cut Down the Cost of Feed 
Evete mela | GM beet eyaenZ-mm oltl aiel cole 


When feeding silage, what kind of grain and roughage doyou feed? 
Out of 2500 farmers in one state, 90 per cent using corn silage de- 
pend upon corn as the main part of the grain ration. Only 10 per 
Yet, the ex- 


cent feed meal in addition to the grain and silage. 


periment Stations have proved that the addition of cotton 
seed meal to such x ration results in an increase in 

‘alue of 6c per bushel on corn fed, over and 

Km above the cost of the concentratec feed. 


Aton saves $55.40 
worth of other 
— Feed 


Cotton 
NYereve| 





If corn is worth 70c a bushel and clover hay 
worth $15 aton, each ton of cotton seed meal 
fed saves $55.40 worth of other food. More 
than this, cotton seed meal is a fertilizer-~ 
very richin Nitrogen. 80 to 90 per cent of 
the fertilizing value remains in the manure. 
If you include enrichment of your land, cot- 
ton seed meal costs but 10 per cent of the 
market price, 

The protein in cotton seed meal costs less 
than 3c a pound as compared with from 4c to 
Sc for gluten meal, 6c to 7c for wheat bran, 
16}4c for corn meal, about 16c for oats. 


Can you afford to 
Feed Grain 


to supply the necessary pro- 
‘} tein when cotton seed meal 
, supplies itso much cheaper? 


Write today for our free 

am book of moncy - saving 
: feed formulas for cattle, 
horses, hogs, sheep and 
poultry—IT’S FREE! 


Publicity Bureau 


Inter-State 
Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ 
Association 


808 Main St. 








COLUMBIA 


batteries 
The Brain of the Engine 


















The best engine is worthless without a 
good battery. Buy Columbia Batteries. 
There’s a lot in the name—dquarter century 
experience—world reputation—steady, de- 
pendable service—cost no more, last longer. 
Sold and used everywhere, for all battery 
purposes, 


Made in U. S.A. by 
National Carbon C y, Cl 





» 


land, Ohio 
Convenient Fahnestock Spring Clip Binding Posts, no extra charge. 
















































of the team. 


style of swinging the gangs. 


heard of. A postal gets it. 


818W. Iron Street 


Wheels and shovels may be turned instantly 
to right or left without changing thedirection 
Much quicker and easier and 
more perfect on crooked rows than the old 


EMERSON 
AUTO GUIDE 


Foot lift insures uniform depth. Ask why. 
Our special circular gives many reasons why 
the Emerson does its work more easily and 
better than any other you have ever tried or 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM IMPLEMENT CO. (Inc.) 
ROCKFORD, ILL, 














HOW ABOUT YOUR NEIGHBORS? 


If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer,send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to gub- 
scribe, 







P- FISH BITE 
: like hanery wolves any season if 
a bait with Magic Fish Lure. Best 
ait ever discovered for attracting all 
. Keeps you busy pe ling 
them out. Write to-day and get a box 
to help introduce it. Agents wanted, 
EB. Gregory, Dept.G St, Louis, Mo 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








LIVESTOCK RESTRICTIONS ARE 
A NECESSITY 





The Only Way to Avoid Dangerous 
Diseases Is to Keep Them Out, and 
It Is Bad Policy to Oppose Such 
Regulations 


HE following article from the 
Drovers’ Journal is in striking 
contrast to the emanations from 


some of the livestock journals and 
breeders of livestock who seem to 
foolishly assume that all restrict- 
ions necessarily placed on the move- 
ment of livestock are for the special 
purpose of satisfying the Satanic de- 
sire of veterinarians and other offi- 
cials to hamper the livestock busi- 
ness. Or, which is still more ridicu- 
lous, and still more clearly shows the 
mental littleness of the authors, that 
veterinarians make regulations for 
the control of animal diseases with 
an eye singled chiefly to their own 
personal gain. 

Few of this class, who are just nat- 
urally against any restrictions which 
interfere with their own personal 
convenience, regardless of the inter- 
ests of others or the livestock indus- 
try as a whole, seem to ever stop to 
think that possibly those who make 
a special study of these matters may 
know what is best for the whole in- 
dustry, as well as they who only give 
it casual consideration. If these peo- 
ple would also stop to think, they 
would also realize that the veterinar- 
ians have less personal interests to 
serve than any other class concerned 
in the effects of livestock sanitary 
regulations. The following, under 
the head, “Keep Foreign Stock Out,” 
is the article referred to, the writer 
of which seems to have a broader vis- 
ion than most of those who write on 
such matters in livestock journals: 


“Laxity in administering sani- 
tary regulations was responsible 
for the foot-and-mouth disease 
outbreak which has hit cattle 
herds in 16 states within the last 
few months. 

“To lay the blame against the 
Department of Agriculture seems 
hardly just, since there may have 
been other departments of the 
Federal Government which were 
indirectly responsible for germ 
importations. 

“They got here just the same, and 
since they’ve landed among cattle 
$2,000,000 worth of beef has been 
destroyed in the endeavor to 
eradicate the disease. 

“If the Government, codperat- 
ing with the states, can effect 
eradication with no more expense, 
then well and good, but whatever 
the expense it must be done, and 
Congress must speedily appropri- 
ate funds to reimburse the own- 
ers for the animals destroyed. 

“This Congress will undoubted- 
ly do, but as a means of fortify- 
ing this country against a possi- 
ble recurrence of the outbreak, 
Congress should amend our laws 
regarding importations from 
South America and Europe. Those 


regulations which compel the 
holding of European importa- 


tions in quarantine have prevent- 
ed disease coming from there, 
but in the case of hide imports 
from South America it is appar- 
ent that laxity in handling them 
brought the foot-and-mouth 
scourge. 

“Tf it is true, as it seems quite 
probable, that the disease was 
brought to Niles, Mich., by means 
of a shipment of burlap that had 
been sent with hides from South 
America, in future it would seem 
to be highly essential that any 
burlap sent here with hides be 
destroyed at port of entry. 

“Dipping the hides, of course, is 
a preventive, but perhaps there 
have been hides imported which 
were not dipped. This being the 


case, let there be no more of 
them. 

“Our waning livestock supplies 
need every protection possible 


against disease ravages. 

“The foot-and-mouth scourge 
has set back the livestock indus- 
try in this country. In many 
cases there is reluctance to feed 
animals and breeding interests 
have plainly been affected. The 
necessary state and Federal quar- 
antines cannot help but influence 
partial crippling of the pure-bred 
livestock industry for some 
months, since interstate  ship- 
ments are barred. 

“When the tariff was taken off 
hides and South American hides 
began to pour into this country 
in big volume the danger of dis- 
ease importation was then ap- 
parent. We escaped it for months, . 
but it came eventually. There was 
a hole somewhere along the line 
of defense we have established in 
this country to guard against just 
such a situation as developed.” 


When the sanitary officials make 
stringent regulations the — stock 
breeders and the journals which cater 
for popularity, “cuss” the veterinar- 
ians, because of what they regard as 
“senseless and unnecessary restrict- 
ions on the trade,” and then, when by 
this sort of tactics they succeed in so 
reducing the stringency of these reg- 
ulations that they no longer afford 
protection and disease is spread, 
these same seekers for popularity 
and the shippers of livestock, with 
Naive inconsistency, again blame the 
livestock sanitary officials. 

One thing must be kept in mind, 


that no regulations can be made, 
which impose any restrictions on 


anybody, that will escape criticism. 
For instance, if the dealers in hides 
are of the same type as many of the 
livestock journals and some breeders, 
they will as vigorously oppose the 
restrictions suggested by the Drov- 
ers’ Journal as the breeders, and their 
organs have opposed other equally 
as necessary and intelligent regula- 
tions. 

If I know nothing of law I leave 
the conduct of my legal business to 
my lawyer, and it would be equally as 
safe and wise for those who know 
as little about livestock sanitary 
control to leave this work to the 
direction of the veterinarians, whose 
special field of study it is. 





Save the Manure Crop 


HE secret of profits in all great 

manufacturing concerns is to util- 
ize fully all the by-products—see that 
nothing goes to waste. This is good 
sense and good business. Farmers 
should do likewise and suffer nothing 
to waste. 

One of the most important of farm 
by-products is manure. Let us re- 
member that the refuse from cows, 
horses and hogs is worth often $1 per 
month. 

My plan is to use ample litter to 
catch liquids and to apply it to the 
soil each week, spreading it thin. The 
use of cottonseed meal as feed adds 
much to the value of the manure. 
Manure is ideal plant food, and sup- 
plies what all soils need—nitrogen and 
humus. 

It is a shameful exhibition to see 
manure exposed to the weather or al- 
lowed to leach or fire. 

In applying manure it is better to 
spread it on top rather than to plow 
it under. 

Even hen manure is worth much at- 
tention, as each hen should contrib- 
ute 25 cents per year. 

IRA M. HAWKINS, 

Yadkin Valley, N. C. 





“You admit you are guilty, then?” thune- 
dered the judge. 

“Ah do, Jedge. Ah’s guilty, Ah stole dem 
pants, But, your honsah, dere ain’t no sin 
when de motive am good, Ah stole dem 
pants to get baptized in.’’—Harper’s Maga- 


zine. 
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Can Yiu 
Plow / Deep 
for 20h an cre? 


You can’t do 1t with mules — but you 
can do it with a Bull Tractor. The Bull 
Tractor does the work so much cheaper 
than horses o1 mules, that in a short time 
the machine pays for itself. To be with- 
out one is to make plowing and cultivat- 
ing cost more than it should. 


Does the Work of | 
FIVE MULES.---- 
Costs Less Than Two 


The Bull Tractor is designed to do the 
work of five mules. It travels a little 
faster than horses—works continuously— 
never gets tired—costs nothing for har- 
ness—doesn’t need feed when it isn’t 
working ‘The gasoline to run it costs 
you but half as much as horse feed. 


THe Bui 
TRACTOR $395 


The men who built it had for years been designing some 
of America’s biggest and best Tractors. They had seen 
the mistakes in big heavy Tractors—of many different 
makes, They built the Bull Tractor to be free from these 
faults. And they built itto sell at a price that every 
farmer can afford to pay, Itis cheap—not because of 
slighting the quality of the materials. Throughout 
nothing but the best is used, But, the cost was reduced 
by eliminating unnecessary parts such as one of the bull 
wheels—eliminating heavy mechanism in the axle and 
differentia] gears. The result is low price—extreme 
simplicity—every part accessible—and but 10 per cent 
of the power required to pull the Tractor, 


Simple— Powerful — Durable 
Delivers 12 H. P. at the Belt 


The Bull Tractor delivers 12 H.P. at the belt—5 H.P. 
at the drawbar. It will pull plows, seeders, harvesters, 
mowers, drills, discs, — run grinders, saw mills, and 
separators, and do any stationary belt work. Youcan 
connect any gang plow or farm implement to it. 

The Farmer Who Doesn’t Own One 
Pays for It Many Times Over 
Isn’t it throwing away money to use 5. mules for work 
the Bull Tractor can do—when the Bull Tractor costs 
no more than 2 mules? Remember, too, that it costs 
but half as much for gasoline as for horse feed, When 
you stop to figure these things it’s just plain economy 
to get a Bull Tractor as quickly as youcan. Write to 

ca~ for booklet and full information. 


The 
Carolina Tractor Co. 


904 Realty Bidg., Charlotte, N.C. 














ly ‘haniretedl that tells how success- 
ful farmers run their farms and make 
their moncy. Just the sort of farm paper 
you would like your boys and girls to 
read. $layear. Copy free for asking. 
THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE 


Room 1127 542 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, tit. 








Good Meeting of the Florida Live- 
stock Association 


HE third annual convention of the 
Florida State Livestock Associ- 
ation was held in the courthouse at 
Sanford, Fla., February 3-5, under the 
auspices of the Seminole County Fair, 
with good attendance P ccbaaay middle 


_and South Florida, and rhany interest- 


ing lectures and discussions. 

President C. F. Barber, of Macclen- 
ny,in his annual address, outlined the 
present conditions and needs of the 
industry in Florida. Dr. C. F. Daw- 
son, of the State Board of Health, re- 
ported on the work of the Veterinary 
Division during 1914, showing that 
$21,000 had been used for hog cholera 
serum, and that Dade County is pre- 
paring to begin the eradication of 
cattle ticks between March and Sep- 
tember of this year. Some well known 
stockmen taking part in the discus- 
sions were J. N. Whitner, Sanford; 
S. H. Gaitskill, McIntosh; Z. C. Cham- 
bliss, Ocala: and F, L. Freeman, of 
Watertown. 

On the second day Mr. T. E. Wal- 
drup, of the G. S. & F. Railway, read 
a paper on the relation of livestock 
to agriculture. Dr. Geo. F. Babb, of 
the Federal Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, lectured on hog cholera and its 


control. Capt. R. E. Rose, State 
Chemist, described the best grasses 


and pastures for Florida. 

One of the great features of the 
meeting was an address by Dr E. M. 
Highbert, of the Federal Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Atlanta, Ga., on 
Southern cattle tick eradication, in- 
cluding stereopticon slides and mov- 
ing picture films. A short talk much 
appreciated was by Mr. W. R. Good- 
win, managing editor of the Breeders’ 
Gazette, who has a winter home in 
Florida. 

On the third day Mr. A. M. Flan- 


silage crops for Blorida, and Mr. E. B. 
O’Kelley, of the A. C. L. Railroad, de- 
scribed the opportunities for breed- 
ers and methods of marketing live- 
stock. 

Reports on dairy inspection in Flor- 
ida cities were submitted by Messrs. 
R. I. Gordon, of Tampa, and A. G. 
Shaw, of Jacksonville. | 

Professors. Rommel and -Rawl, . of 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. Bahnsen, of 
Georgia; and Commissioner of Agri- 
culture McRae, of Florida, were un- 
able to be present for addresses. 

Special help was given the conven- 
tion by J. W. Whitner, of Sanford, 
and Will M. Traer, of the Florida 
Farmer and Homeseeker, St. Augus- 
tine. 

The Committee on Resolutions, Mr. 
J. D. Rooney, chairman, commended 
the work of Senator Barber as Presi- 
dent; secured the appointment of a 
strong committee on _ legislation; 
recommended that the Association 
secure annual dues from all people 
interested in livestock, in addition to 
the work heretofore done through tie 
county livestock clubs; and thanked 
the people of Sanford for their cour- 
-esies during the convention. 

The officers elected for 1915 were 
C. F. Barber, Macclenny, President ; 
Z. C. Chambliss, Ocala, First Vice- 


ond Vice-president; J. B. Simonton, 
Micanopy, Third*-Vice-president; J. 
G. DuPuis, Lemon City, Fourth Vice- 
president; C. L. Willoughby, Gaines- 
ville, Secretary; John M. Scott, 
Gainesville, Treasurer, 

The Legislative Committee was 








FRED REPPERT 


Livestock Auctioneer 
Decatur, Ind. 

Have a wide acquaintance 
among breeders in every State 
in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every 
day in the sale season. 

















. Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 


composed of J. D. Rooney, Ocala, 
chairman; F. L. Freeman, Water- 
town; Z. C. Chambliss, Ocala; C. A. 
Carson, Kissimmee, and others. 

A demonstration of hog cholera 
vaccination was held after the close 
of the meeting. The convention ad- 
journed at noon, February 5, to meet 
|in -January or February of 1916 on 
call of the Executive Committee. 

C. L. WILLOGUGHBY, 

Gainesville, Fla. 





The Progressive Farmer is the best agri- 
cultural paper I have ever read, and it gets 
better every number.—A. A. Conley, Shan- 
non, N. C. 
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nery, of Palatka, spoke on silos and | 


president; J. C. Henry, Live Oak, Sec- | 





BERKSHIRES 


DELL OOOwwowrrmw™” 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 
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Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stuck Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


BERKSHIRES OF QUALITY 


Pigs were eight to ten weeks old September 
12. Strictly first-class.. GET A PAIR TODAY. 


Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


PIP. 
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DUROC-JERSEYS 


ag }4 ag youas boars for sale sired by DEFENDER 
DEFENDER sold for $5,000.00; was twice 
Grand. ‘Champion of the International and weighed at 3 
years of age 1,055 be. Also pigs of either sex by the 
great sires ay OF LOUISA No. 29,047, ROB’T. LEE No. 
45,405 and WILL ETAS FOREST No. 54,949. Pairs and 
trios no akin and properly mated. 
KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 








WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DU ROC - JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 


Herd of 200 to rick from. Nothing but the 
best shipped for breeding purposes. - Quality 


and breeding unexeelled. 
S. D. O’NEAL, Prop., VAUCLUSE, VA. 











DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pigs, gilts, Sowsand Service Boars. Chester White 
Pigs, Gilts, prize winning Sows and Boars. Two 
hundred choice cross-bred pigs for pork. Fine 
Kentucky Saddle bred Colts. Registered Hackney 
Mare, 4 years old, broken. Prize winning B. 
Rock Pullets and Cockerels and S. C. White Leg- 
horn Chichens from one of ‘the most noted prize 
pens. Prices low, if taken now. 


Leslie D. Kline, Stephens City, Va. 

















No better Blood Linesin the U. S. 
Duroe-Jerseys Selected individuals used as 
breeders; your choice, the animal or your money after 
it arrives; each pig priced according to individuality—if 
you want show stock we can dig it up—but not yet. 


Nothing to |. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 











POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
.* E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 








Big Type Poland-China Pigs 


FOR SALE. The best we ever raised. 
Write me your wants. 


E. S. WRIGHT, Sykes, Tenn. 
TAMWORTHS 


OPIOID” 


—TAMWORTH PIGS 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 ib, Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions,9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S. C. 




















Cholera Immune Tamworths 
FOR SALE 


2 choice 15 month boars, weight about 250 Ibs. 
each, price $35.00 each. 1fine 33 months old 
boar, weight about 500 Ibs. Price. $60.00. 
Prices f. o. b. Hartsville. All of these animals from 

d pedigreed stock and immune to cholera for 


goo 
fife by double vaccination, 
J.J. Lawton, Hartsville, S. C. 

















Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals eiteres for sale. 
IE STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, | tga R.1, Winston- Salem, N.C. 





If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. ‘There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 
now, Get into the game and get your share. 


O. I. C’s. 


PARARPALSSAADRPA PAL ALAIN 


Two O.I.C. Hogs 
Weigh 2806 lbs. 


Why lose profits breeding 
and tesding gered, hogs? pa 
Two of our O. I. C. Hogs r 





Originators of the 
Famous 0.1. C. 
Swine 1863. 
















are originators, most extensive breeders 
and shippers of thoroughbred hogs in the 
world. All foreign shipments 


U. S. Govt. Inspected 


We have bred the 0. I. C. Hogs for 51 years 
and have never lost a hog with cholera 
orany other contagious disease. 


Write—Tod. 
for Free Book, ‘‘The 
Hog from Birth to Sale 









THE L. B. SILVER co, 
608 Vickers Bidg., Cleveland, QO. 
HEREFORDS 





‘Fifth Annual Auction 
Registered Herefords 
At La Vernet Stock Farm, 
Jackson, Miss. 
Wednesday, March 17th. 


Address: 
W. J. DAVIS & CO., 








dackson, Miss. 











HEREFORDS 


For Sale. 
33 Bulls 15 ‘months old. 
40 Bulls 20 months old. 
50 Heifers 12 to 20 months. 
55 Heifers and Buli calves. 
35 Heifers unregistered,15 months. 


H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 
Howard Co. 

















Extra choice, young registered Hereford bulls and heif- 
ers for sale. piso 5 high class premistered Holstein bulls 
for sale. BEST HERD IN TH 

GILTNER SRoTHERS, nay EMINENCE, KY. 


HOLSTEINS 
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Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Some of the most successful and prom- 
inent Holstein men started with only a 
few pure-bred animals in connection with 
@ number of good grades, gradually. 
weeding out the grades and replacing 
them with pure-breds. 

Grade up your herd with a pure-bred, 
registered Holstein sire. Then, when 
results convince you that you’re on the 
right track, you'll feel like getting a few 
pure-bred, registered Holstein cows. In- 
vestigate these ‘‘black-and-whites,” 
Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklet 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America, 


Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 
JERSEYS 


PLD LILSSSSSSSISSSSSISSSSS 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA, 

















For Sale 


3 Cows. 4 Bred Heifers 
9 Heifers and 9 bulls. 
- All registered stock. 




















HORSES AND ) JACKS 


RED orrmm. we 


Jacks, Saddlers ‘and Percherons 


Fine Kentucky Mammoth jacks 
and jennetts, saddle and Perche- 
ron horses. We can show you 
more good jacks, fox-walking stal- 
lions and mares and geldings than 
any other farm in the State. Short- 
horn Hereford and Jersey cattle. 
Write for prices describing your 
wants. 


The Cook Farms, Lexington, Ky. 
_DOGS 
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PPP IDAAS 








OR reeemm 


- Fox and Wolf Hounds 


of the best English strain in 
America; 40 years’ experience 
in breeding these fine hounds 
for my own sport and protection. 
Save your pigs, sheep and poul- 
try. Send stamp for catalogue. 


T. B. Hudspeth, Sibley, Jackson County, Mo. 
ka J 























__ SHORTHORNS 


PRPAAP LS LLPASSPPPPP LLP IIA ALD 


SHORTHORN CATTLE 


Watch for our Shorthorns at the Fairs. Write 
for prices on what you want. 








LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Tena, 
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AN 

PARM GAZETTE 

“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


= 

CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, ‘ 
B.L. MOSS, ... 
W. F. MASSEY, 
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held them are penniless today. Why? Because 
they didn’t save. Unless you save in the sum- 
mer of your youth and young manhood, the 
winter of your old age will be bitter cold.” 


While primarily intended for the city man, these 
truths are no less applicable to the young farmer. 
If out of the present situation we learn some les- 
sons in real economy, how to avoid some of the 
wastes so common in American life, then the pres- 
ent depression and “hard times” will not have been 
wholly bad. 


Where the South’s Money Goes 


Dis are some figures just prepared by the 








United States Department of Agriculture 

estimating the number of bushels of wheat, 
corn and oats, and tons of hay imported into each 
Southern state annually: 





NDOUBTEDLY Sudan grass, which Mr. Mitch- 

ell discusses in this issue of The Progressive 
Farmer, is one of our most promising forage crop 
importations. Apparently it has all the merits of 
our old friend—and sometimes enemy—Johnson 
grass, with none of its demerits. Our present 
knowledge of Sudan grass indicates that it has a 
wide range of soil and climatic adaptability, and 
we suggest its trial, at least on a small area. Don’t 
forget to insist that your seed dealer guarantee it 
free of Johnson grass seed. 





E WONDER sometimes if cotton is not largely 

responsible for the rather widespread idea 
that corn cannot be grown in the South at a profit. 
Certainly the preparation and cultivation ordi- 
narily given the cotton crop will not make the corn 
crop profitable, but it is just these very methods 
that must be corrected if we are to grow any 
crops at a real profit. The European war and the 
boll weevil, jointly or separately operative, serve 
to impress this truth as it has not been impressed 
in a generation. Allies they are in the campaign 
for better farming. 





N OUR next issue we shall discuss in detail the 

subject of buying and using to advantage com- 
mercial fertilizers. We have never taken the ex- 
treme view that commercial fertilizers do not pay, 
for, rightly used, they are unquestionably profit- 
able. Our big trouble all over the South has been 
our blind use of them, with no attention to their 
analysis or our soil and crop requirements. These 
hit-or-miss methods must end if our farm oper- 
ations are to be most profitable, and as a means 
toward this end we believe our readers will find 
our issue of February 27 both instructive and 
helpful. 





MISSISSIPPI reader writes: “I am told that 

the Burt oat is the only variety that is suited 
for spring sowing; will the Red Rust-proof be all 
right for spring planting?” If the spring planting 
is rather late the Burt will have the advantages of 
being a week or ten days earlier and of producing 
a taller growth of straw than the Red Rust-proof. 
The latter, however, produces a heavier grain and 
a shorter and coarser straw and if planted in 
February we believe it is generally equal to or 
superior to the Burt for the production of grain. 
The Red Rust-proof will also suffer less from rust 
in seasons when this disease is prevalent. For the 
northern third of the Cotton Belt the Burt is, we 
believe, generally given the preference for spring 
sowing. 





GAIN we wish to state to our readers that cot- 

tonseed meal should not entirely take the 
place of corn in the feeding of horses and mules. 
We have never been able to find any good reason 
why we should advise the feeding of more than 
two pounds of cottonseed meal a day to a 1,000- 
pound horse or mule. If the animal gets other 
suitable feeds, such as hay and corn, the allowance 
of corn may be reduced about four pounds, if two 
pounds of cottonseed meal is given. On the other 
hand, if the other feeds are oats ayd legume hays 
there is no need for cottonseed meal and it should 
not be fed. But cottonseed meal is our cheapest 
source of protein and when feeds like corn, rice 
products, molasses, grass hays and corn fodder, 
which are deficient in protein, are used, at least 
two pounds of*cottonseed ‘meal a day should be 
fed to every horse and mule. 





NDER the caption, “Save, Young Man, Save!” 
the Dallas Times-Herald hits the 


bull’s-eye 
when it says: 


“The pinch of poverty has been felt over the 
cotton-raising South. The European war. has 
worked America ill. The worst is over. Better 
times are just around the corner. But abnor- 
mal conditions have caused a contraction of 
business and men have lost their jobs. Some 
of them were fine jobs. They paid good money. 
Yet in more than one instance the men who 























Wheat Corn Oats Hay 

Bushels Bushels Bushels Tons 
Rico: 233) 3,893,000 1,074,000 200,000 
North Carolina. 5,276,000 1,814,000 100,000 
South Carolina. 13,244,000 3,007,000 90,000 
Georgia......... 10,760,000 4,170,000 130,000 
Py ere 7,232,000 1,813,000 80,000 
Alabama....... 8,986,000 2,955,000 90,000 
Mississippi..... 11,212,000 1,230,000 70,000 
Louisiana...... 59, 7,068,000 1,280,000 70,000 
ice. 5,084,000] 40,620,000 9,438,000 250,000 
Arkansas...... 5,676,000 4,897,000 2,037,000 100,000 
Tennessee...... 2,394,000] *2,124,000 1,535,000] - 125,000 
Oklahoma..... *4,666,000] *5,415,000] *2,049,000 *225,000 
"ROR 6.6 350.4% 67,907,0004105,649,000] 28,304,000 1,080,000 








*Shipped out. 

Notice that while all these states profess to be 
agricultural states, they buy rather than sell all 
these enormous quantities of products that farm- 
ers are supposed to grow, and which we can grow 
profitably, exc pt wheat, and parts of the South 
can grow it. Oklahoma alone of all the Southern 
States has these products to sell instead of to buy, 
the solitary other exception being that Tennessee 
makes a surplus of corn. 

If you wish to know where the South’s money 
goes look at these figures, showing each state’s 
annual bill for just these four products, to say 
nothing of meat, lard, mules, and scores of other 
items. For wheat, corn, oats and hay alone the 
states spend the following amounts: 


VINA. ..0 cc cscccs $ 8,000,000] Mississippi ........$17,491,000 
North Carolina.... 12,854,000] Louisiana ......... 14,418,000 
South Carolina .... 23,023,000] Texas ............ 52,251,000 
3 eer 26,075,000] Arkansas ......... 10,997,000 
ci 1 arr 13,065,000} Tennessee ......... 3,543,000 
PAGDGMG «6:0 ci 6-060 500 20,346,000 

while Oklahoma stands alone in that she has 


nothing to pay for such imports but instead sells 
$9,614,000 worth. 





Germany Stops Potash Exports 


WING to the fact that practically all the pot- 
ash used in America as fertilizer comes from 
Germany, there has been much uncertainty 

regarding supplies for 1915 ever since the war in 
Europe began. Restrictions on the exportation of 
certain potash salts by the German Government 
and difficulties of transportation reduced the sup- 
plies of potash received in this country during the 
last five months of 1914 to considerably below 
normal. As a consequence the fertilizer manufac- 
turers have held their stocks mixed 
goods and prices for potash have advanced. 

On January 30 the representative of the German 
Potash Syndicate in this country gave notice to 


for use in 


the American trade that the German Government 
had prohibited the exportation of any potash salts 
than 20 cent of potash 
(potassium oxide), but later information indicates 


containing more per 
that even kainit, which contains only about 12 
per cent potash, is included in the embargo placed 
on the exportation of potash salts. 

It seems, therefore, that America will probably 
have to produce the crops of 1915 with the supplies 
of potash now on hand. It is also pretty certain 
that the prices for potash will remain high and 
that potash salts will be more or less difficult to 
obtain for home mixing. 
these effects, 
“The American Fertilizer,” the organ of the fer- 


Regarding conditions and their 
tilizer trade in America, says this ends the hope of 
American manufacturers getting additional sup- 
plies this season, and that the spring mixing must 


Also 


that the goods already made up contain a certain 


be regulated by the supplies now on hand. 


amount of potash; that some of the potash used 
in past years still remains in the soil, and that the 
cutting down of the usual content of potash in mix- 
ed fertilizers for this one season will consequently 
not seriously affect the American farmer. 

The high price and difficulty of obtaining potash 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


salts may decrease the home mixing of fertilizers, 
especially for the sandy lands of the Southeast, 
and for those crops which are thought to require 
especially large quantities of potash. But on the 
clay and clay loam soils and for general crops, 
especially west of Georgia, the scarcity of potash 
salts on the market, their high price, or the smaller 
per cent which may be put into mixed fertilizers, 
need not seriously disturb the users of ready-made 
goods, nor even those who mix their own fertil- 
izers. In the West we can very well get along 
without potash for one year, and less than that 
generally used will, as “The American Fertilizer” 
states, probably not cause a serious loss in one 
year. 

Those who desire to purchase potash and cannot 
obtain it through local fertilizer dealers should 
write direct to the German Kali Works, New 
York City, Atlanta, Ga., or New Orleans, La. 





Mail Part to Washington and Part to Your 
State Legislature 


N PROBABLY every state Legislature in Amere 
I ica you will find the members almost surrounds 

ed by business men, capitalists, manufacturers, 
and corporation attorneys, with seldom a single 
farmer or laboring man in evidence except on 
some local matter. The only way for farmers to 
overcome this difficulty is through letters, peti- 
tions and resolutions. If you have not already 
done so you should mark and sign the blank on 
page 13 of our last issue and mail to your legis- 
lator. But in the matter of Land Segregation Be- 
tween the Races the subject is so new that the 
thing to do is to cut out the full explanation on the 
next page, send it to the members of your state 
Legislature, and ask them to support the idea. 

We like for our readers to save their copies of 
The Progressive Farmer, but we should a hundred 
times rather see a copy cut up and used for getting 
needed legislation than to see it saved. If every 
reader will mail the Hollis-Bulkley article on the 
next page to his congressman and the articles on 
Land Segregation Between the Races to his mems 
bers of the state Legislature and urge action, there 
is no telling the good that may be done. 

Will you try it? 





What Humus Is and What It Does 


1D you ever keep a piece of woodland fenced 
D for ten or twenty years, never allowing fire 

to burn it over, and then clear it and put it 
in cultivation? Did you notice how deep and loose 
and mellow the soil was? How you could dig your 
toe several inches deep into it? How it made 
crops grow rank and green and enabled them to 
remain so during parching drouths? 

Such is humus—rotted, decaying vegetable mat- 
ter, without which all farms and all farmers must 
be failures. Nature, unhindered, makes it by the 
ton; man, unhindered, has destroyed it faster than 
Nature has made it, as is evidenced by barren, gul- 
lied fields on every side. 

The remedy? There is only one, and that is 
back to Nature’s ways. Burn nothing, grow winter 
and summer legumes to plow under every year, 
and your fields will come back to the fruitful fate 
ness of olden days. 





A Thought for the Week 


MAN who was never noticed on earth, and 
A was forgotten quickly when he died, may yet 

have led one of the most truly successful 
lives of the race. Our real success is independent 
of every apparent result our lives may show. Our 
real success is determined, not by what we've 
done, but by what we’ve been; not by what we 
seem to have attained, but by how we have tried 
to attain it; not by what we have won, but by how 
we have fought. Have we met the great battle of 
life bravely, even when we were tempted to be 
cowards? Have we made ourselves do the dis- 
agreeable and hard, but necessary, tasks that we 
all are called upon to do daily? Have we kept our 
hearts*warm and tender in the midst of so much to 
make us selfish and hard? Those are hard things 
for anyone to do. But anyone who can keep a 
simple, childlike faith in the goodness and love of 
our Heavenly Father can achieve them. The 
progress of the world depends more on patient 
and gentle goodness in humble lives than on any 
other human achievement.—Youth’s Companion. 
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EDUCATION, COOPER 








ATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 











Remind Mr. Legislator of the Folks Back 
Home 


NCE again we should like to urge every Pro- 

gressive Farmer reader to fill out and for- 

ward to his member of the Legislature the 
blank printed in our last issue, or if not the blank, 
then write a letter urging such legislation as 
the blank covered. 

It is a not uncommon remark one hears from 
legislators: “Well, personally I should have pre- 
ferred to vote for such and such a bill, but the 
most of the people who talked with me about it 
were opposed to it, and I had mighty few letters 
from home favoring it.” 

Stiffen your member’s backbone with a few vig- 
orous letters and see the result. Since he left home 
he has been invited around to dinners, luncheons, 
receptions, etc., in the homes of the wealthy peo- 
ple, some of whom make it a business to ridicule 
“refawms” and “refawmers.” He has probably been 
cultivated by lobbyists, corporation attorneys, and 


which shall be known as Section 29, and shall 
be as follows: ‘ 

Section 29: Relating to Ownership of 
Lands. The General Assembly by regulations 
applicable to all races, may provide that by 
vote of the qualified voters or freeholders of 
any prescribed district within a county, the 
lands in such district may be segregated to 
the ownership, use or occupancy of a particular 
race. But the percentage of the lands of the 
state segregated to any particular race by dis- 
tricts shall not be greater than the percentage 
which the population of that race bears to the 
total population of the state; nor shall such 
segregation impair the vested rights of persons 
who have previously bought or leased land in 
such district, nor prevent a person of the 
race to which such district is segregated from 
employing persons of a different race as his 
servants, laborers, or agricultural croppers or 
tenants and providing homes for them on his 
land. Provided, also, that no election shall be 


“ee 
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sented to a reviewing judge or board of county 
commissioners and approved by such reviewing 
authority after allowing time for the presenta- 
tion of counter petitions or petitions for 
changes in the proposed boundary lines, and 
that no school district or township in which 
the land is wholly owned by persons of one 
race shall be included in any district segre-™ 
gated to any other race.’” 


7 
What This Amendment Provides 
"T son measure, in the preparation of which 


some of the most eminent lawyers in ‘the 

South have been concerned, fs brief and clear. 
Eight essential facts concerning it stand out with 
perfect clearness: 

1. It is a purely voluntary proposition and no 
neighborhood would take advantage of its provis- 
ions unless it wished to do so. 

2. It would enable white communities that wish 
to do so to say that in future no more land in 
such communities may be sold to a Negro. 

3. At the same time, like our suffrage amend- 
ments, it is carefully safeguarded to avoid conflict 
with the Federal Constitution. 

4. It is safeguarded in the first place by provid- 
ing that no race shall segregate to itself a greater 
proportion of the state’s lands than its proportion 





prominent capitalists whose names he had for- 
merly only seen in the papers. They have been 
exceedingly friendly—royal good fellows indeed— 


and they have told him that he is too 
fine and sensible a man to be swept 
away by sentiment or by “Socialistic” 
doctrine. Their range of information, 
too, has surprised him and their flow 
of language; he has not been able to 
answer their arguments and so has 
decided that they can’t be answered. 
Moreover, these distinguished and 
elegant men have reminded him of 
what a courageous thing it is to re- 
fuse to be a “demagogue,” swept away 
by popular clamor, and that he ought 
to line up with the great “conserva- 
tive” interests of the state. 

Unless the representatives from 
your county are strong men, well 
qualified to defend the people’s rights, 
they are likely to weaken before such 
influences. And the way to bring 
‘them to their senses, in the atmos- 
phere they now breathe, is to let them 
hear from the folks back home. Let 
“Old Man Peepul” speak out. 

Therefore, Mr. Farmer, we urge you 
to write to your member of the Legis- 
lature. The blank in last week’s pa- 
per is good, but it will be better still 
if you write a letter. And if you don’t 
happen to recall the names of your 
members simply address, “Represen- 
tatives of County of ——————, care 
of State Legislature,” at your State 
capital. 

And while you are about it, don’t 
fail to send your United States Sen- 
ators the petition for the Hollis-Bulk- 
ley Bill which we are also printing on 
this page. 

oe 


Land Segregation Between the 
Races in Constitutional Form 


N NORTH Carolina the proposition 
I for Land Segregation Between the 

Races is being vigorously pushed 
by the state Farmers’ Union and 
some of the best legal talent in the 
state has been summoned to the aid 
of the organization in drafting the 
proposed measure. 

At first it was thought that a mere 
statute might be all that would be 
necessary, but upon further investi- 
gation it was thought better to have 
the measure passed upon by the peo- 
ple as a proposed addition to the state 
Constitution. This action has two ad- 
vantages: (1) It removes all possibili- 
ty of the measure being declared in 
conflict with the state Constitution; 
and (2) it enables the people to pass 
upon the measure so that if they ap- 
prove it the legislators cannot refuse 
to obey their mandate. 

With this in view a Constitutional 
Amendment in substantially the fol- 
lowing form (some few changes may 
be made before we go to press) is 
now being considered by the state 
Legislature: 


“Sectign 1. That a new section 
shall be added to Article 2 of the 
Constitution of North Carolina, 





held under the provisions of this section except 
upon petition of a designated proportion of the 
freeholders within the proposed district pre- 








ALL TOGETHER NOW FOR THE HOLLIs- 
: BULKLEY BILL! 


E ARE never going to do anything but talk about rural credits, 

until farmers get behind their Congressmen and make them 

get behind one specific, definite bill, And any such definite 
rural credits measure must also provide for Government aid in some 
measure. The opportunity for private capital and men of wealth to 
organize farm land mortgage banks and all that sort of thing— 
that opportunity has existed for a hundred years and nothing has 
been done. And nothing is likely to be done unless the Government 
helps at least to the extent of subscribing for part of the stock of 
such land banks. 

The Hollis-Bulkley bill is now the one rural credits bill which has 
the right-of-way in Congress, and unless farmers get it, it may be a 
long, long time before they ever get anything. Here’s a summary of 
its main provisions: 

“National farm loan associations are to be organized, each to have 
not less than $10,000 capital stock, in shares of $25. Each association 
is authorized to make loans of current funds secured by first mort- 
gages on farm lands within its farm loan district, consisting of a 
county or group of contiguous counties, to buy and sell from and to 
other farm loan associations endorsed first mortgages; to buy and 
sell lands acquired in satisfaction of debts or purchased at sales un- 
der judgments, decrees or mortgages held by them. No loans are to 
be made except on first mortgages, each of which must contain an 
agreement for the reduction of the face of the loan through annual 
or semi-annual amortization payments. Mortgages shall run for at 
least five years and not more than thirty years, and the loan may 
be paid at any interest date after the first-year period, either in 
cash or farm loan bonds. The interest rate shall not exceed five per 
cent. Loans are to be made only to liquidate indebtedness of the 
owner of the farm mortgaged, for improvement of farm lands, pur- 
chase of equipment or stock, or purchase of a farm home. No loan 
is to exceed 50 per cent of the value of the land mortgaged and 25 
per cent of the value of the buildings, nor to exceed $4,000 to any one 
borrower.” 

The provision for Government aid is as follows: 

“The Federal Reserve Board shall open books of subscription for 
the capital stock of a Federal land bank in each Federal land dis- 
trict. If within sixty days after the opening of these books any part 
of the capitalization prescribed for the land banks shall remain un- 
subscribed it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
subscribe the unsubscribed balance. Dividends in the land banks 
and local associations shall not exceed 6 per cent per annum, cumu- 
lative.” 

If you are interested in such a measure, Mr. Progressive Farmer 
Reader, if you want to see provision so that a farmer may borrow 
money at reasonable interest and on long term and not be menaced 
by foreclosure at any time, write to your Senators or Congressmen, 
and write to them today. Sign the petition below and mail at once 
with an additional letter: 

To the Senators Representing the State of........ ee Ae 
Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: I earnestly urge and insist that you not only express 
interest in rural credits but that you get behind and support the one 
specific measure which now promises real relief to the farmer—THE 


HOLLIS-BULKLEY BILL, as above described. 
Yours truly, 








of the state’s population. This is done in fairness 
to the Negro, but at the same time it would not 
disadvantage the white man, because under ‘the 


proposed amendment it would be ex- 
tremely difficult for any district to be 
segregated to Negro ownership except 
in the cases of communities wholly 
owned by them. The net result, there- 
fore, would be this: that in a state 
where the whites represent say 60 per 
cent of the state’s population, the peo- 
pie might set aside 60 per cent of the 
state’s area in districts for exclusive 
white ownership in future, leaving the 
remaining 40 per cent as it is now. 

5. Of course, any statute or 
amendment would violate the Federal 
Constitution if it attempted to inter- 
fere with persons who have already 
bought or leased land. Consequently 
this point is made clear. 

6. The idea is to prevent Negroes 
from coming into white communities 
and buying land as permanent and 
immovable residents. Therefore it iis 
provided that no action shall be taken 
under this section to prevent a man 
from having tenants or laborers of-a 
different race. But it is believed that 
when a white neighborhood once 
votes that in future no Negroes may 
buy land in such district, it will be 
easier to get white tenants into it and 
gradually make that section practi- 
cally “all white” if the people de- 
sire it. 

7. Double protection is given by 
providing that action must be taken 
upon petition of freeholders, but pro- 
vision is also made to prevent Ne- 
groes from getting a district laid off 
in opposition to the wishes of the 
white people. Of course there are 
not many cases in which they would 
be able to attempt it, but if they 
should be able to lay off a district 
where they had a majority of the land 
and of the voters and then petition 
to vote on limiting future land sales 
there to Negroes, it would be easy for 
white people if they found their 
rights endangered to get up a petition 
for a lager district in which white 
voters would be in the majority. 

8. But at the same time in any 
compact district in which the Negroes 
now own all the land, we believe no 
effort should be made to interfere 
with their continued ownership of 
such district, and so the last clause 
provides that if any school district or 
township is wholly owned by one 
race, it shall not be segregated to 
any other race. 


54 
Write to Your Legislators 
[ THIS form, therefore, it is be- 


lieved that a safe and constitu- 

tional plan for Land Segregation 
Between the Races has been prepar- 
ed, and interested readers in every 
Southern state should bring it to the 
attention of their legislators and 
urge its passage. In most states it 
is believed no change in the state 
Constitution would be required and 
that a statute would be sufficient. 


(Concluded on page 17, this issue) 
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Barns and Herd of 
r. Jas. UC. Graham, 
alouse, Wash, 


wheat farm. Mr Graham bought 
his first cows with borrowed money. 
Three years later his milk sales amount- 
ed to $8,940. 
Naturally such a hustling, progressive 
farmer looks well to the condition of his 
buildings. Mr. Graham paintswith 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and pure linseed oil. This paint wears 
long, keeps_smooth and may be tinted 
any color. It holds on to the wood. 

Would you make a simple test that will 
help make you paint wise? Wewillsend 
you materials and directions, together 
with booklet of suggestions and color 
schemes, Ask our. nearest office for 
Painting Aids No. :102 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Sifalo~ Gloveland. 


8t. Louis 


O. 


a 
& Oil Co. 
Pittsburgh) 
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{Paint saves repairs 


A coat of paint on silo and outbuildings 
—every few years, saves the constant 
bother and expense of replacing rotten 
shingles, sills, siding, etc. Makes build- 
ings worth mare Forty years of use has 
proved the durability and economy of 


Owe 


Standard 
Barn Paint 


for use on barns, silos, fences, sheds. Gives long 
protection against sun, rain and frost. 
Its durability. great spreading capac- 
ity and easy working qualities 
make it the most practical and eco- 
° nomical paint for large surfaces, 
Write today for new Farm Book 
ust off the press Good advice on paint- 
A pn farmhouses inside and out, the barn, 
outbuildings concrete, implements— in 
factcverything Send for this book and 
ask the name of your nearest dealer in 
Lowe Brothers paints, varnishes, enamels, 
and stains, They insure best resu'ts, 
The Lowe Bros. Co,,495 E.Third St., Dayton, 0. 
Lowe Bros. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of mak- 
ing a_new kind of paint without the use of 
oil He calls it Powderpaint. It comes in the 
form of a dry powder and all that is required is 
cold water to make a paint weather proof, fire 
proot and as durable as oil paint. It adheres to 
any surface, wood, stone or brid spreads and 
looks like oil paint and cosis about one-fourth as 











much. 

Write to A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 41 North St. 
Adams, N. Y.. and he will send you a free trial 
package, also color card and full information 
showing you how you can save a good many 
dollars. Write today. 


Delivered ycuFREE 


A sample 1915 model **Ranger’® bicycle. on 
\ approval and 30 DAYS WAL. ss 
| Write at once (or large \ilustrated catalog 
Ai showing complete line of bicycles, tires and supplies, 
Hand particulars of most marvelous offer ever made 
on_a bicycle You will be astonished at our 
fow prices and remarkable terms. 
RIDER AGENTS Wanted —>boys, » 


Fmoney taking orders for Bicycles, Tires 
J Sundries from our big catalog 

Do business direct with the leading bicycle 
ff house in America. Do not buy until you kmow whav 
WRITE TO US 


MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. Fis7 CHICAGO, 
BUY DIRECT, INGERSOLL’S BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE, for 
Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SAVE Dealers’ 
profits. In use 66 years. Officially Endorsed by the 
Grange. Low prices will surprise you. Write for Samples. 
@.W.INGERSOLL, 257 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carri-s,” 
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Our Farm Women 


2 Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 











STEPMOTHER’S PROBLEMS 


The Success of the Stepmother Is 
Greatly Dependent Upon the Living 
Christianity of the Neighbors 
ITY and help the poor stepmoth- 
er who has thoughtlessly assum- 
ed the stepmotherhood of a fam- 


‘THE 


fill this role successfully she 
must determine to conquer the situa- 
tion with all the tact, patience, per- 
severance, discretion, strength and 
cheerfulness that is in her. 

There are many things which make 
the position of the stepmother diffi- 
cult. First, there seems to be a feel- 
ing on the part of the public that the 
stepmother will not be as eager for 
the children’s welfare as the mother 
would have been. The fact is that 
very often she is more so and makes 
a better parent than did the actual 
mother. This is because she is fre- 
quently older, because she is stimu- 
lated by the fear of public opinion, 
and because she loves the father of 
the children very much indeed if she 
is willing to take him second-hand, to 


Needless to say she was successful, 
and it is a happy, united family to- 
day. 

Certain it is that the duty of any 
Christian neighborhood should be 
strictly “hands off” except where per- 
sons are very sure that their influ- 
ence is for peace rather than friction. 


There Is Another Type of Stepmother 


HERE are women like Cinderella’s 

cruel stepmother, but it hardly 
seems that a normal woman would be 
unkind to a little child. However, as 
long as there are men who beat and 
starve horses, and sons of men who 
are permitted to tease cats and shoot 
defenseless birds and animals, so long 
will there be women whose tempers 
are unrestrained and daughters of 
women in whom lurks the demon of 
perversity. 

I have seen women jerk their own 
little children to them and_ strike 
them on the ears. Would they have 
been less restrained were the child a 
step-daughter, think you? 

And many a woman has stepped 
into the position of stepmotherhood 





LoONxe hours of trouble come with them, 
And each one calls for constant care, 
They pay the price in sacrifice 
Who wander where the children fare. 
For they must give their lives to them, 
And shun the pleasures of the night, 
And stay at home, when others roam, 
Nor yearn for frivolous delight. 


They bring long days of dread with them, 
They twine themselves about the heart; 
With all their joys and all their noise 
They bring a heap of ache and smart, 
It is no easy task to be 
The parents of a child or two, 
They bring us work we must not shirk, 
Our will no longer may we do, 





THE CHILDREN 





—Edgar A. 


They bring the tears of grief with them, 
They bring the anguish of despair, 
The greatest woe that mortals know 
Is that parents sometimes bear, 
The very love they bring to us 
Is burdened with a heavy cross, 
At times, We start, should they depart 
We wonder, could we stand the loss. 


Yet there’s no joy that can compare 
With that the children bring to us, 

There is no song, our whole lives long 
Like that the children sing to us. 

And all our care and anxious nights, 
And all our fears are worth the while, 

Cheap is the price in sacrifice 
To pay to know a baby’s smile. 

Guest, in the Detroit Free Press. 








plunge into the work of caring for a 
big family instead of enjoying the 
leisure of a bride’s life and, above all, 
to share her husband’s affection with 
his children, 

Second, the relatives and neighbors, 
individually and _ collectively, will 
sometimes see nothing ignoble in tell- 
ing the children they are to be pitied 
when they would not dream of utter- 
ing such mischief-making remarks of 
the real mother. If the stepmother 
punishes the child they immediately 
jump to the conclusion that the child 
has been abused, with no investiga- 
tion as to how sorely the child need- 
ed the correction, nor how much 
more severely the mother might have 
punished. 

Third, sometimes the father shares 
the false sentiment about stepmoth- 
ers, and in spite of all prenuptial 
promises, he sides with the children 
and listens to tales by them, thus en- 
couraging tattling, untruthfulness, 
and a feeling of resentment which are 
hard enough to combat even under 
the best circumstances. 

I have in mind a certain widower 
who was the father of three boys and 
two girls. He courted a school teach- 
er who refused him because she fear- 
ed she could not do justice to the 
children. He- persisted and at last 
she said, “I will marry you if you 
move away from this section. We 
could not be happy were I to be any- 
thing less than a successful mother to 
your children and that I cannot be 
when they are in the midst of rela- 
tives.” 

His motive in marrying her was 
love for her rather than a sincere de- 
sire for a good housekeeper, and in 
two years he succeeded in getting a 
profitable location in another state. 
No one knew they were to be married 
until the children had gone to their 
other home so the new mother had 
them to herself, unprejudiced, and 





was unthwarted in gaining their 
obedience and winning their love. 





filled with lofty ideals and noble plans 
for the welfare of the children and 
the man she marries; she has taken 
up the burden gladly, only to learn 
too late that it was the need of an un- 
paid housekeeper and servant rather 
than love that prompted the winning. 
Her efforts at supervision are not up- 
held by the father, her dignity not 
respected, and in bitterness of soul 
her spirit is reflected in her attitude 
toward the children of the man whom 
she had loved and trusted. 

Where there is a cruel stepmother, 
however, it is the duty of the neigh- 
bors to protect the child through 
father, church, or officials. 

And now let me tell of a family in 
Georgia. The man had five sons when 
he brought home his bride, a girl of 
nineteen. She spent the first night in 
her new home hovering over the sick 
little 18-months-old baby that had 
fallen to her care. Time brought her 
five children of her own. The father 
died, and the step children kept the 
home together, and when one of the 
younger set of children insisted that 
the farm be sold and the money di- 
vided he was dealt with promptly 
and summarily by the stepchildren, 
who said, “Mother was a friend to us 
when we needed her and now you are 
not going to cause her sorrow if we 
can help it.” 

One side cannot do all the trying. 
Where children and father and moth- 
er cooperate it can be an ideally hap- 


py home. But it takes steadfast 
Christian characters to codperate. If 
there be one who resents the pres- 


ence of the stepmother let her rumin- 
ate on the work and worry and re- 
Sponsibility that would be hers were 
the stepmother’s broad shoulders not 
there to take the burden. 





You 


are everlastingly 
about 


this Negro Segregation idea. 
up the fight and let us have more 
splendid arguments every week 
matter gets to the point where 
ture will.be compelled to act. It’s bound to 
come. If good for the city why not also 
for the farm?—H, D. Lindsay, Taylorsville, 


and eternally right 
Keep 
of your 
until the 
the Legisla- 


North Carolina, 
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Facts That Will Make Mothers Stop 
and Consider 


HE United States Children’s Bus 
reau at Washington is investigate 
ing those conditions which make life 
most favorable for American babies. 
On reading the report of the work 
already done we are struck with tie 
close relation between home condi- 
tions and the health of the children. 
It goes without saying that what is 
true of sanitation in cities is true in 
the country, since babies are the sume 
whether born near to or far from the 
haunts of men. 
The Bureau finds that the infant 
death rate varied in different parts of 


the same city. In the poorest section, 
where sanitary conditions were at 
their worst, the rate was 271 per 


thousand babies, or more than five 
times that of the choice residential 
section-of the city. 

The deaths of the babies investiyat- 
ed were in inverse proportion to the 
earnings of their fathers.» Babies 
whose fathers earned less than ten 
dollars a week died at the rate of 256 
per thousand. Those whose fathers 
earned twenty-five or more dollars a 
week died at the rate of 84 per thous- 
and. 

The report shows that artificially 
fed babies died at a much more rapid 
rate than breast-fed babies. In the 
earliest months of the baby’s life ex- 
clusive breast-feeding appears to be 
the only safe method. Only 46.6 ba- 
bies per thousand died under one ycar 
of age when breast fed for at least 
three months, as against 165.8 
thousand who died when fed exc! 
ively on artificial food up to the age 
of three months. 

In houses where water had to be 
carried in from out-doors, the infant 
death rate was 198 per thousand, as 
against 118 per thousand where water 
was piped into the house. 

Where mothers were employed a 
large part of the time in heavy work 
babies died at a much more rapid 
rate. In one group of 19 mothers 
whose babies all died, 15 had been 
keeping lodgers, an arduous occupa- 
tion, 


per 








To Read and Heed the Poultry Page 
Now Means Dollars Next Winter 


AST fall just as the weather turn- 

ed cold and the price of eggs went 
up there were questions and more 
questions from women as to how to 
make the hens lay. 

It was too late to do anything then, 
but right now you can do those things 
which will result in eggs next winier. 
Eggs will be very high then—so it is 
predicted by the Department of A: ri- 
culture. Therefore, you who would 
make money from your hens, read 


and remember and live by those 
things told in the poultry page. And 


do not forget that the very early pul- 
lets that start to lay before cold 
weather are the ones that lift the 
mortgage and that the very early wo- 
man who sets her hens before hot 
weather is the one who never has a 
mortgage on her farm. 

Still another bit of chicken wisdom 
—build your rat-proof coop be‘ore 
the rats get the little biddies. It is no 
money in your pocket to mourn about 
them later. 





Advantages of Stoves Over Firep!cces 
for the Baby’s Comfort 


S I read in a recent number of “he 
Progressive Farmer Mrs. Hv«it’s 
article on heating of our farm ho: .es. 
I felt inclined to write also, tellin:: of 
our experience and endorsing her 
suggestions. 
With the exception of the years 


spent in college here in the United 
States I had always lived in tropical 
countries, which may in part acco:int 
for my feeling the cold rather keenly 
in winter. 

The first winter after our marriage 


three years ago we were not ina 
home of our own but stayed in a 
house where open fireplaces were 
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used; but when we built it was very 
hurriedly and as winter came we in- 
stalled a heater in our bedrooms, and 
having no open halls we kept very 
comiortable. 

However, it was not until this win- 
ter that I fully appreciated the value 


of a stove over the old-time fireplaces | 


for heating the house, for now it isa 
question of keeping not only grown- 
ups warm but a tiny little daughter. 


She so much dislikes to be bundled 


and wrapped up closely, as I believe 
most babies do, that it is a comfort 
to be able to allow her to lie in her 
crib and kick about as comfortably 
as if it were summer-time, and yet 
have good ventilation, for the win- 
dow or door opposite the stove from 
baby’s crib can be left open. 

Neither is there danger of sparks 
flying out and catching baby’s clothes 
or crib afire, as is sadly too often the 
case with an open fireplace. When 
we go visiting for a day or two at 
homes where open fires are used baby 
must be held in somebody’s arms 
when she is not asleep and can be 
kept covered over on the bed. Also, I 
do not wonder that some babies do 
not get their much needed daily bath 
in winter. I think I should hesitate 
to put a tender little one to such dis- 
comfort as would be afforded by a tub 
bath in some of the poorly-heated 
homes one finds in country places. 

As to heating a room so much more 
quickly and economically, Mrs. Hutt 
has already written about that. My 
husband also often remarks on that 
part of it, and with me, is very en- 
thusiastic about this method. of heat- 


ing. MRS. W. H. L. 





REAL CONSUMPTION CURE 


It is the cheapest of all remedies; 
It is not patented or controlled by 
the trusts; 

It is guaranteed not to disturb the 
digestion; 

It is not unpleasant to the taste; 

It may be procured everywhere; 

It should be inhaled freely 17 times 
a minute; 

It is manufactured solely by God 
Almighty. 

The name of this wonderful rem- 


edy is FRESH AIR. 
—C. H. D. 











A Live Club of United Farm Women 
HANKS for the hand book. In- 


deed, we are one club that has not 
become discouraged. We are gaining, 
as we took in two new members at 
our last meeting. The Union offered 
a prize last year to the com- 
munity club that did the most 
work in a social way for the com- 
munity, and we won the prize. We 
combine business and pleasure. Last 
year we collected and shipped our 
eges. We put them in cartons, guar- 
antee them to be clean and fresh, and 


_ out of 3,000 dozen no bad eggs were 


reported from our club. Each carton 
is stamped with sender’s number so 
we can find who sells bad eggs if any 
are found by purchaser. We are do- 
ing quite a thriving business with 
butter during the winter season. We 
are trying to learn to make the best 
grade of country butter, and adver- 
tise in the city papers and sell direct 
to housewives by parcels post; so you 
see we get a better price for our but- 
ter and the buyers get a better price 
also by cutting out the middleman. 
We are making an effort to improve 
our school building and beautify the 
grounds and make that our central 
point of meeting. We meet at the 
same hour as the Farmers’ Union, as 
a few ladies do not have gentle horses 
and do not go unless they have some- 
one to carry them. We organized a 
Canning Club at our last meeting We 
hope to get the work started in this 
county this year. 
MRS. J. Z. GREEN, 
Gilboa United Farm Women. 
*Marshville, N. C. 





Advertising has brought the man in the 
backwoods in touch with the centres of art 
and literature and business and made him 
feel at home with the world. 
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Firestone Net Price List 
to Car-Owners: 
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Buy Firestones for 


Most Miles per Dollar 


Write for the Firestone Tire Book No. 40, 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 





in the Firestone tread gives 
thickness, toughness, extra ree 
siliency and longest life. 


EXTRA strong, cohesive breaker 
strip, thorough distribution of road 
shock—no tread separation. The section 
shows it; the wear proves it. 


EXTRA Firestone cushion stock, finest Up- 
River Fine Para Rubber—a thick-piled, HH} 
extra lively shock absorber and fabric Hh} 


EXTRA layer of Firestone rubber- 
filled fabric. Compare and then count. 


EXTRA cohesive 


Firestone 


Firestone Tires and Tubes are made 
by specialists—high quality, low cost. 


Made in America’s largest, most 
efficient, exclusive tire factory—high 
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When Choosing Tires 
Be Sure to Get 


These Inbuilt Extras 
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force in the 


Case Bean] Case Non: | Grey Tube} Red Tube 
30x3 | $9.40 |$10.55 | $2.20 | $2.50 
30x3%4} 11.90 | 13.35 | 2.60 | 2.90 
32x3%| 13.75 | 15.40 | 2.70 | 3.05 
34x4 | 19.90 | 22.30 | 3.90 | 4.40 
34x4%| 27.30 | 30.55 | 4.80 | 5.40 
36x414| 28.70 | 32.15 | 5.00 | 5.65 
37x5 | 35.55 | 39.80 | 5.95 | 6.70 
38x534| 46.00 | 51.50 | 6.75 | 7.55 | duality, low cost. 


Delivered to car-owners everywhere 
through the most complete, efficient, 
economical distributing system ever 
established—high quality, low cost. 


\ 


‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 


Ohio 








Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Firestone 


Tires and Tubes 








The Gasoline Iron a Great Help to the 
Woman Who Does Her Own Work 


S A general thing the farmer has 

more implements and devices by 
which he can make his labor easier 
and more effective than has his wife. 
Some times it is not his fault, as it 
seems that women are slower about 
taking advantage of, and adopting 
more easy and efficient means of do- 
ing their work. Among the regular 
routine of work there is nothing that 
is so tiresome and takes up so much 
time as does the weekly ironing. 

Especially is it tiresome in the sum- 
mer time, when there is always more 
of it to be done than in winter, and 
when a fire in the house makes it un- 
comfortable. 

From my own experience I can 
heartily recommend the gasoline iron. 
Having used one for quite a while, I 
am sure that there is nothing that 
quite compares with it. It is safe and 
clean, does away with heating up the 
house and does not take the time of 
the men folks getting wood when 


they are busy. In fact, it makes a 
pleasure of ironing day and gives 
more time for reading, visiting or 
other pleasures. 
MRS. FLORENCE COOKE, 
Hempstead, Texas. 





Comment:—The gasoline iron is in- 
deed a blessing in the hands of a 
careful, intelligent woman, but just a 
word of warning against trusting 
gasoline in any form toa child or ig- 
norant servant. Like dynamite, or a 
pistol, it is much to be desired when 
combined with common sense, but 
holds the possibilities of destruction 
in careless hands.—Editor. 





HOW THE HORSES SAW IT 


T HAPPENED in front of the village post- 

office. 

An old farmer was holding his frightened 
team while an automobile rushed by. 

“Queer how horses are so skeered of them 
things,” said one of the loafers. 

“Queer?” grumbled the farmer. 

“What would you do if you should see my 
pants coming:down the street with nothing 
in them?” 


A Club That Is Interested in Flowers 
and Vegetables 


RECEIVED the excellent bulletins 

and distributed them among our 
club women last Saturday. Very nat- 
urally we decided on spring garden- 
ing, flowers and vegetables, for our 
next meeting in February. Our club 
women will bring seeds and plants of 
their home raising and exchange with 
each other. Our club changes in leaps 
and bounds with the changes in resi- 
dence for the new year; but a few, 
about fifteen, earnest and interested 
workers remain faithful. More will, 
I am sure, join us again in February. 

We made an exhibit of canning, 
soaps and home-made rugs and lace 
at the County Fair and won some 
prizes. Mrs. Hutt lectured for us 
some time ago. 

MRS. W. J. McLENDON, 
Morven, N. C. 





Remember that if what you wish to buy 
fs not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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Tales of Sherlock Holmes 


BY A. CONAN DOYLE 


I. The Red-headed League 








(Concluded from last issue) 

I PLACED my revolver cocked, upon the top 

of the wooden case behind which I crouch- 
ed. Holmes shot the slide across the top of 
his lantern, and left us in pitch darkness— 
such an absolute darkness as I have never 
before experienced The smell of hot metal 
remained. to assure us that the light was still 
there, ready to flash out at a moment’s no- 
tice. To me, with my nerves worked up to a 
pitch of expectancy, there was something de- 
pressing and subduing in the sudden gloom, 
and in the cold, dank air of the vault. 

“They have but one retreat,” 
Holmes. ‘‘That is back through the house 
into Saxe-Coburg Square I hope that you 
have done what I asked you, Jones?” 

“TJ have an inspector and two officers 
ing at the front door.’’ 

“Then we have stopped all the holes 
now we must be silent and wait.” 

What a time it seemed! From comparing 
notes afterwards, it was but an hour and @ 
quarter, yet it appeared to me that the night 
must have almost gone, and the dawn be 
breaking above us. My limbs were weary and 
stiff, for I feared to change my position, yet 
my nerves were worked up to the highest 
pitch of tension, and my hearing was so 
acute that I could not only hear the gentle 
breathing of my companions, but I could dis- 
tinguish the deeper, heavier inbreath .of the 
bulky Jones from the thin, sighing note of 
the bank director, From my position I could 
look over the case in the direction of the 
floor. Suddenly my eyes caught the glint of 
@ light. 

At first 
stone pave 


whispered 


wait- 


And 


it was but a lurid spark upon the 
ment. Then it lengthened out until 
it became a yellow line, and then, without 
any warning or sound, a gash seemed to 
epen and a hand appeared, a white, almost 
womanly hand, which felt about in the 
center of the little area of light. For a min- 
ute or more the hand, with its writhing fin- 
gers, protruded out of the floor. Then it 
was withdrawn as suddenly as it appeared, 
and all was dark again save the single lurid 
spark, which marked a chink between the 
stones. 

Its disappearance, 
mentary. With a 


however, was but mo- 
rending, tearing sound, 
one of the broad white stones turned over 
upon its side, and left a square, gaping hole, 
through which streamed the light of a lan- 
tern. Over the edge there peeped a clean- 
eut, boyish face, which looked keenly about 
it, and then, with a hand on either side of 
the aperture, drew itself shoulder-high 
and waist-high, until one knee rested upon 
the edge. In another instant he stood at the 
side of the hole, and was hauling after him 
@ companion, lithe and small like himself, 
with a pale face and a shock of very red 
hair. 
“It’s all clear,’? he whispered. 
chisel and the bags? Great 
Archie, jump, and I'll swing 
Sherlock Holmes had sprung out 
ed the intruder by the collar. 
dived down the hole, and I 
ef rending cloth as Jones 


“Have you 
Scott! 
for itt” 
and seiz- 
The other 
heard the sound 
clutched at his 


acannon 
(Camera rman 








HE long, wide track 
of the Caterpillar has 
8 times the bearing 
surface of a round wheel. 


— GaTER yp 


Res US Pot O8 
Don’t say Caterpillar 
unless you mean Holt! 


Just as a beard 
supports a man 
ever a mud-hole 


so 
Caterpillar 


No wasted power from 
slipping No short 
crops from packed soil. 
No lost time because 
of soft, wet ground. 
The Caterpillar saves 
money for you, be- 
cause it works all the 
time, on any job, and 
outwears horses. 


The 


distributes ihe 
weight of ths 
sractor 


Ten years’ success be- 
hind it, 2000 in use in 
25 countries. Write 
for Catalog]J 165, 
and ask where you can 
see one, 


Ge 
Holt Mfg. Co. 


(Incorporated) 


Peoria, Ill. 
50 Church St.,N. ¥. 
Stockton, Cal. 


Out, you can see 
how the trace 
fos, runs on a 
double steel rail. 
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lae a ROD 
t—r) —— 


Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, 

Barb Wire, Gates. Tools. Ab- 

solute FACTORY prices. Best 

quality Open Hearth Steel 

(Double Galvanized). 

back if not satisfied. 

sloana on - nee sense will help 
ght. It’s FREE, 
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TIGER FENCECO (Box HY Clarksville, Tenn. 














A Progressive Farmer neighborhood is 
happy “‘pull-together’ neighborhood, 





skirts. The 
a revolver, but Holmes’s hunting 
down on the man’s wrist, and 
clinked upon the stone floor. 

bis! og | 
blandly, 


light flashed barrel of 
crop came 


the pistol 


upon the 


no use, John 
“you have no 
the other answered, 
coolness, “TI fancy that 
though I see you have 


Clay,” said Holmes, 
chance at all,”’ 

with 
my 
got 


“So I see, 
most 
right, 
tails.”’ 

“There 
the door,” 

“Oh, 
thing 
you.”’ 

“And I you,” 
red-headed idea 
tive.” 


the ut- 
pal is all 
his coat- 


are three men waiting for him at 
said Holmes. ’ 

indeed, 
very 


You seem 
completely. I 


to have done the 
must compliment 


Holmes 
was 


answered. 
very new and 


“Your 
effec- 


“You'll see your pal again presently,’ 
Jones, “He’s quicker at climbing 
holes than I am, Just hold out 
the derbies,” 


said 
down 
while I fix 


“IT beg that 
your filthy 
as the 
“Lou 
blood 


you 
hands,”’ 
handcuffs 
may not be 
in my veins. 
when you address 
and ‘please,’’ 

“All right,’? said Jones, with a stare 
snigger. ‘‘Well, would you please, sir, 
upstairs where we can get a cab to 
your highness to the police station,’’ 

“That is better,” said John Clay, serenely. 
He made a sweeping bow to the three of us, 
and walked quietly off in the custody of the 
detective. 

“Really, Mr. Holmes,’ said Mr. Merry- 
weather, as we followed them from the cel- 
lar, “I do not know how the bank can thank 
you or repay you. There is no doubt that 
you have detected and defeated in the most 
complete manner one of the most determin- 
ed attempts at bank robbery that have ever 
come within my experience.” 

“T have had one or two little scores of my 
own to settle with Mr. John Clay,” said 
Holmes. “I have been at some small ex- 
pense over this matter, which I shall expect 
the bank to refund, but beyond that I am 
amply repaid by having had an experience 
which is in many ways unique, and by hear- 
ing the very remarkable narrative of the 
ted-headed League.” : 

“You see, Watson,” he explained, in the 
early hours of the morning, aS We sat over 
a glass of whiskey and soda in Baker Street, 
“it was perfectly obvious from the first that 
the only possible object of this rather fan- 
tastic business of the advertisement of the 
League, and the copying of the ‘Encyclope- 
dia,’ must be to get this not over-bright 
pawnbroker out of the way for a number of 
hours every day. It was a curious way of 
managing it, but really it would be difficult 
to suggest a better. The method was no 
doubt suggested to Clay’s ingenious mind by 
the color of his accomplice’s hair. The four 
pounds a week was a lure which must 
draw him, and what was it to them, who 
were playing for thousands? They put in 
the advertisement, one rogue has the tem- 
porary office, the other rogue incites the 
man to apply for it, and together they man- 
age to secure his absence every morning in 
the week, From the time that I heard of 
the assistant having come for half wages, it 
was obvious to me that he had some strong 
motive for securing the situation,” 

“But how could you guess what the mo- 
tive was?” 

“Had there 
should have suspected a 
trigue. That, however, 
tion. The man’s 


will not touch 
remarked our 
clattered upon his wrists. 
aware that I have royal 
Have the goodness also, 
me, always to say ‘sir’ 


me with 
prisoner, 


and a 
march 
carry 


been women in the house, I 
mere vulgar in- 
was out of the ques- 
business was @ small one, 
and there was nothing in his house which 
could account for such elaborate prepara- 
tions, and such an expenditure as they were 
at. It must then be something out of the 
house. What could it be? I thought of the 
assistant’s fondness for photography, and 
his trick of vanishing into the cellar. The 
cellar! There was the end of this tangled 
clew. Then I made inquiries as to this mys- 
terious assistant, and found that I had to 
deal with one of the coolest and most daring 
criminals in London, He was doing some- 
thing in the cellar—something which took 
many hours a day for months on end. What 
could it be, once more? I could think of 
nothing save that he was running a tunnel 
to some other building 

far IT had got when we 
the scene of action, I surprised you by beat- 
ing upon the pavement with my stick. I 
was ascertaining whether the cellar stretch- 
ed out in front or behind, It was not in 
front. . Then I rang the bell, and, as I hoped, 
the assistant answered it. We have had 
some skirmishes, but we had never eyes 
upon each other before. I hardly looked at 
his face, His knees were what I wished to 
see. You must yourself have remarked how 
worn, wrinkled, and stained they were. They 
spoke of those hours of burrowing. The only 
remaining point was what they were burrow- 
ing for. I walked round the corner, saw 
that the City and Suburban 3ank abutted 
on our friend’s premises, and felt that I had 
solved my problem, When you drove home 
after the concert TI called upon Scotland 
Yard, and upon the chairman of the bank 
directors, with the result that you have 
seen,” 


“So went to visit 


set 


“And how 
make their 
“Well, when 
es that was 


could 
attempt 


they would 


you tell that 
oa asked. 


to-night 
they closed their 
a sign that they 

r about Mr. Jabez Wilson’s 
other words, that they had 
tunnel, sut it was es 
should use it soon, as it 
or the bullion might be 
would suit them better 
as it would give them 
escape. For all these 
them to come to-night.’ 

“You reasoned it out beautifully,’’ I ex- 
claimed, in unfeigned admiration “It is so 
long a chain, and yet every link rings true.” 


League of- 
cared no lon- 
presence; in 
completed their 
sential that they 
might be discovered, 
removed, Saturday 
than any other day, 
two days for their 
reasons I expected 


“It saved me from ennui,” he answered, 
yawning. ‘Alas! I already feel it closing in 
upon me. My life is spent in one long effort 
to escape from the commonplaces of exis- 
tence. These little problems help me to do 
so.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“And you are a benefactor of 
said I. He shrugged 
perhaps, after all, 
remarked, is 
cest tout,’ as 

Sand,” 


the . 


his shoulders, 
it is of some little use,’ he 
‘L’homme c’est rien—l’ceuvre 

Gustave Flaubert wrote to 


race,’ 
“Well, 


George 








I—The Sign of The Four 








CHAPTER I 
The Science of Deduction 


Y MIND,” said Sherlock Holmes, “rebels 

at stagnation. Give me problems, give 
me work, give me the most abtruse crypto- 
gram, or the most intricate analys and I 
am in my own proper atmosphere, I can 
dispense then with artificial stimulants. 
But I abhor the dull routine of existence. I 
crave for mental exaltation. That is why I 
have chosen my own particular profession— 
or rather create a it, for 1 am the only one in 
the world,’ 

“The only unofficial consulting detective?’ 
I said raising my eyebrows. 

“The only unofficial consulting detective,” 
he answered. ‘I am the last and highest 
court of appeal in detection. When Gregson, 
or Lestrade, or Athelney Jones are out of 
their depths—which, by the way, is their nor- 
ma! state—the matter is laid before me. I ex- 
amine the data, as an expert, and pronounce 
a specialist's opinion. I claim no credit in 
such cases. My name figures in no newspa- 
per. The work itself, the pleasure of finding 
a field for my particular power is my high- 
est reward, But you have yourself had 
some experience of my methods of work in 
the Jefferson Hope case.”’ 

“Yes, indeed,’’ said I, cordially. ‘I was 
never so struck by anything in my life. I 
even embodied it in a small brochure with 
the somewhat fantastic title of ‘A Study in 
Scarlet.’ . 

He shook his head sadly. 
it,’ said he, “Honestly, I 
late you upon it, 


“TI glanced over 
cannot congratu- 
Detection is, or ought to 
be, an exact science, and should be treated 
in the same cold and unemotional manner. 
You have attempted to tinge it with roman- 
ticism, which produces much the same ef- 
fect as if you worked a love story or an 
elope ment into the fifth proposition of Eu- 
cigs’ 

“But the 
strated, ~- 
facts.” 


romance was there,’’ I 
could not tamper 


remon- 
with the 


“Some 
least a 


facts should be 
just sense of 
observed in treating 
in the case which 
curious analytical 
causes by which I 
at,”” 


suppressed, or at 
proportion should be 
them. The only point 
deserved mention was the 
reasoning from effects to 
succeeded in unraveling 


I was annoyed at this criticism of a work 
which had been specially designed to please 
him. I confess, too, that I was irritated by 
the egotism which seemed to demand that 
every line of my pamphlet should be de- 
voted to his own special doings. More than 
once during the years that I had lived with 
him in Baker Street I had observed that a 
small vanity underlay my companion’s quiet 
and didactic manner. I made no remark, 
however, but sat nursing my wounded leg. 
I had had a Jezail bullet through it some 
time before, and though it did not prevent 
me from walking, it ached wearily at every 
change of the weather, 

‘“‘My practice has extended 
Continent,” said Holmes, after a while, 
ing up his old brier-root pipe... “I was 
sulted last week by Francois le Villard, 
as you probably know, has come 
the front lately in the French detective 
vice. He has all the Celtic power of quick 
intuition, but he is deficient in the wide 
range of exact knowledge which is essential 
to the higher developments of his art. The 
case was concerned with a will, and pos- 
sessed some features of interest. I was able 
to refer him to two parallel cases; the one 
at Riga in 1857, and the other at St. Louis 
in 1871, which have suggested to him the 
true solution. Here is the letter which I had 
this morning acknowledging my assistance.’’ 
He tossed over as he spoke, a crumpled 
sheet of foreign note-paper. I glanced my 
eyes down it, catching a profusion of notes 
of admiration, with stray ‘‘mag snifiques,”’ 
“coup-de-maitres,’’ and ‘‘tours-de-force,”’ all 
testifying to the ardent admiration of the 
Frenchman, 

“He 
said I, 

“Oh, he rates 


the 
fill- 
con- 
who, 
rather to 


recently to 


ser- 


speaks as a pupil to his master,’ 
my assistance too highly,” 
said Sherlock Holmes, lightly. “‘He has con- 
siderable gifts himself. He possesses two out 
of the three qualities necessary for the ideal 
detective. He the power of observation 
and that of deduction. He is only wanting 
in knowledge; and that may come in time. 
He is now translating my small works into 
French,” 
“Your 


“Oh, 


has 


works ?”’ 
didn't you 
have 
They 
Here, 
Distinction 
ious 
dred 


know ?” he 
been guilty of 
are all upon 
for example, 
3etween the 
Tobaccoes.’ In. 26:2 
and forty forms of 
pipe tobacco, with 
the difference in 
is continually 
and which 


cried laughing, 
several mono- 
technical sub- 
is one ‘Upon the 
Ashes of the Var- 
enumerate a hun- 
cigar, cigarette, and 
colored plates illustrating 
the ash. It is a point which 
turning up in criminal trials, 
is sometimes of supreme import- 
ance as a clew. If you can say definitely, 
for example, that some murder has been 
dagone by a man who was smoking an Indian 
lunkah, it obviously narrows your field of 
search. To the trained eye there is as much 
difference between the black ash of a Tri- 
chinopoly and the white fluff of bird’s-eye as 
there is between a cabbage and a potato.” 
“You have 


an extraordinary 
minutia,” I 


remarked, 

“T appreciate their importance. 
my monograph upon the tracing 
with some remarks upon the 
of Paris as a preserver of 
too, is a curious littl 
ence of a trade upon the form of the hand, 
with lithotypes of the hands of slaters, 
ors, cork-cutters, compositors, 
diamond-polishers, That is matter 
great practical interest to the scientific 
tective—especially in cases of unclaimed 
bodies, or in discovering the antecedents of 
criminals, Sut I weary you with my 
hobby, 


NOt at 
is of the 
since I 


genius for 
Here is 
of footsteps, 
uses of plaster 
impresses. Here, 
work upon the influ- 


all,” I answered, 
greatest interest to 
have nad the 


earnestly. 
me, 
opportunity 


Te 
especially 
of observ- 


ing your practical application of it. 
spoke just now of observation and 
ion. Surely the one to some extent 
the other,’”’ 


“Why, hardly,” he answered, 
luxuriously in his armchair, and sending up 
thick blue wreaths from his pipe. “For 
example, observation shows me that you 
have been to the Wigmore Street post office 
this morning, but deduction lets me know. 
that when there you dispatched a telegram.” 

“Right!” said I. 
But I confess that I don’t see how you ar- 
rived at it. It was a sudden impulse upon 
my part, and I have mentioned it to no one.” 

“It is simplicity itself,’’ 
chuckling at my surprise; 
ple that an explanation is superfluous; and 
yet it may serve to define the limits of ob- 
servation and of deduction. Observation 
tells me that you have a little reddish mold 
adhering to your instep. Just opposite the 
Wigmore Street office they have taken up 
the pavement and thrown up some earth 
which lies in such a way that it is difficult 
to avoid treading in it in entering, The 
earth is of this peculiar reddish tint whith 
is found, so far as I know, nowhere else in 
the neighborhood. So much is observation, 
The rest is deduction,” 

“How, did 
gram?” 


“Why, 


But you 
deduct- 
implies 


leaning back 


“Right on both points! 


he remarked, 
‘“‘so absurdly sim- 


then, you deduce the teles 
of course I knew 
written a letter, since I sat opposite to you 
all the morning, I see also in your open 
desk there that you have a sheet of stamps 
and a thick bundle of post-cards, What 
could you go into the post office for, then, 
but to send a wire? Eliminate all other 
factors, and the one which remains must 
be the truth,” 


that you had not 


“In this case it 


certainly is so,’’ I replied, 
after a little 


thought. “The thing, hows= 
ever, is, as you say, of the simplest. Would 
you think me impertinent if I were to put 
your theories to a more severe test?” 

“On the eontrary,’’ he answered, I should 
be delighted to look into any problem which 
you might submit to me.” 


“I have heard you say that it is 
for a man to have any object in 
without leaving the impress of 
uality upon it in such a way 
observer might read it. Now, I have here 
a watch which has recently come into my 
possession. Would you have the kindness to 
let me have ‘an opinion upon the character 
or habits of the late owner?” 


difficult 
daily use 
his individ- 
that a trained 


I handed him the watch 
fecling of amusement in 
test was, as I thought, 
and I intended it as a lesson against the 
somewhat dogmatic tone which he occasion- 
ally assumed, He balanced the watch in 
his hand, gazed hard at the dial, opened the 
back, and examined the works, first with 
his naked eyes and then with a powerful 
convex lens. I could hardly keep from smil-< 
ing at his crestfallen 


face, when he finally 
snapped the case to and handed it back 
“There 


ed, ‘The 
which robs 


with some slight 
my heart, for the 


an impossible one, 


are hardly 
watch has 
me of my 


any data,’’ he 
been recently 
most suggestive 
are right,’’ I 
cleaned before being 
heart I accused my 
forward a most lame and impotent 
cover his failure. What data 
pect from an uncleaned watch? 


remaurke 
cleaned, 
facts.” 
“You answered. “it 
sent to me.” In 
companion of 


was 
my 
putting 
excuse to 
could he exe 


Though unsatisfactory, 
not been entirely barren,’ he observed, stars 
ing up at the ceiling with dreamy, lacks 
luster “Subject to your correction, I 
should that the watch belonged to 
your brother, who inherited it from 
your : 


my research has 


eyes. 
judge 

elder 

father.’ 


“That you 
W. upon the 

“Quite so. The W. 
name, The date of the 
years back, and the 
watch; so it was 
tion. Jewelry 
est son, 


gather, 


back ?” 


no doubt, from the H, 


suggests your own 
watch is nearly fifty 
initials are as old as the 
made for the last 
usually descends to 
and he is most likely to 
same name as his father. Your 
if I remember right, been dead 
It has, therefore, been in the 
eldest brother.” 
‘Right go. far,” 
“We was a 
tidy and 


genera- 
the eid- 
have 
father has, 
many years, 
hands of your 


the 


said I, 
man of untidy habits—very un- 
eareless. He was left with good 
prospects, but he threw away his chanées, 
lived for some time in poverty, with 
sional short intervals of prosperity, 
ally, taking to drink, he died. That 
cun gather.’ 


“Anything 


else ?’* 


ocCas 
and fin- 


is all J 


I sprang from 
patiently about 
bitterness in my 


my chair 
the room 
heart. 


and 
with 


imped ims 
considerable 
“This is unworthy 
“TIT could not have 
have descended to 
quiries into the 
brother, and you now 
knowledge in some 


of you, 
believed 
this. You 
history of 


Holmes,” I said, 
that you we a 
have made in- 
my unhappy 
pretend to deduce this 
fanciful way. You cane 
not expect me to believe that have read 
all this from his old watch! It is unkind, 
and, to speak plainly, has a touch of char- 
atanism in it.’’ 

“My dear doctor,’’ said he, kindly, 
accept my apologies. Viewing 
as an abstract problem, 1%} ; tten how 
personal and painful a tl it 1 be to 
you, I assure you, howe 4 
even knew that you had a 
handed me the watch,’ 


you 


“pray 
matter 


“Then how in the name of ¢ 
derful did you all these 
are absolutely correct in every 

“Ah, that is good luck. I 
what was the balance of 
not at all expect 


part 
could 
probability, 
to be so accurate.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Education, Coéperation, Legislation 


(Concluded from page 13, this issue) 
The fundamental conception of the 
legislation is this: that having made 
it clear that existing owners or less- 
ees will not be interfered with, and 
also that no race shall segregate to 
itself a greater proportion of the 
state’s land area than its population 
represents, the possibility of con- 
flict with the Federal Constitution 
will be avoided. Then it should be 
possible within these limitations, to 
permit the voters in a white com- 
| munity to offer the following petition 

and enforce it by their votes: 





ET the whole wonderful story of the Belle City’s “Wea > iti r 
G World's Champignshi Hatches in my great Free Book, We hereby petition ae have 
* Hatchin ‘acts.’” @ winners o e a’s i i i re 
Chunglonship Hatehes tell the story of thet mrneyeeke this district set apart in future 
ing. prize-winning success in their own words. Book for the exclusive ownership, use 

0 full information, facts, proofs and particulars 


Seeietanmee aimee | 28d occupancy of the white race, | , It’s not a Motorcycle 
Write for“‘Hatehing Fa t: » Tod except that rights of persons who , ; ‘ 

A Postal Brings it @Y | have already bought or leased Be i I as motorcycles are known today. Its light 
It tells everything. Illustrates the Belle City Incubator shall not be destroyed, nor any j : 


~ Aw a ; ‘ weight, low cost and ease of handling mark 
Gite the a Times World's Champions gives face ones | man prevented from having la- . 4 Nadtecence between it and the present 
betcting sorcems. pioger and better than yowhave eves | borers, croppers or tenants of a | 


My $800.00 Gold Offers herent tease | a \| | day motorcycle. Neither is it a bicycle 


Here’s the greatest chance Get thi If rant h levislatic Mr with a motor attachment— 
you ever had to make money — =< 13 you wan suc egisiation, 43 m 


with a hatching outfit. Con- — ay Subscriber, cut out this article and ke ; a it is a Real Motor Bicycle, 


woman, boy ¢ si ay re- ' mail it to the members of the Legis- carefully and completely designed as such, with all 


gives fu particulars of m & : lature from your county. Now is the the skill and experience of twenty-one years in the 
,2, 8 months’ Home Tes 


Offer, my 10 year money time for action. fp Lt. ne : manufacture of high-grade bicycles and motorcycles 
back guaranty and my low ~y built into it. 
vices. Freight id. : 
Go after the rate Don’t 
let any get ahead B 


at anybody ot ahew 3 All Union Locals Meet Saturday, | ONE Motor = 
from Buffalo, tansas : February 20 y ————o as 
City, Minneapolis or y os 5 ir 
Jim Rohan, Pres. fa fie LL Local Unions in North Caro- Me WEIGHS 110 Lb; )6SCOSTS $125 00 == 
Belle City Incubator Cow .Gox10]1 Racine, Wise lina have been called by Presi- yume en A 4 a i 
a dent Alexander to meet in special and : : 
extraordinary session Saturday, Feb- L 4/-Xs pgm and — eae = hag er -- pes 
PAPEC. EXSASE J [rises 2, Pocal Secretaries and ait | \° RRR Se era, a Betts neon | 
CUTTERS ——, sh 9? ged eek: eps igins TAY. (Nh } salesmen, farmers, ane amp tact ee any- 

: lity silace. 1/1 Oo sprea ais information and get body who desires economical travel without exertion 
coer, ree flo a the fullest possible attendance. The —exhilarating recreation without fatigue—healthful 
vate to unusual heights. Built twofold object of these special meet- 


F exercise without effort—and a practical conveyance 
to last. Throw, blow and lift. ings is (1) to bring the united power p without inconvenience. 


UNNING of the organized farmers of North | s é, ' A You can use it for a quick run to town and back 
On scien tow riven asians Carolina in behalf of legislation im- mE for repairs for the farm machinery—a trip over into 
Soot Daenlonenme enchadenttanes oka peratively needed and (2) to make es : the next county on your holidays—in a hundred ways 


times. Capacities 3 to 30-tons perhour, plans for business codperation this | Pe a that will bring your neighbors and the town closer to 
in sizes trom 4 H.F. ap. When silos pias ta fertilizers and all.other ‘tant : / \ yt you, with the least trouble and effort. 
’ ard, or power 4 s - . \ } z 
thought insulaleat, the Papec”” in- Th : : ESAS ZR AZ For those who object to the expense, speed and 
g ’ ters. ere is no time to lose. A 
variably handles the job susceastally. nace heavy weight of the present day motorcycle, the 
ousands in use. Write postal today ” MIAMI MOTOR BICYCLE is the ideal mount. 
Bapec ‘naw oF ene: P "Your oes THE COTTON MARKET SITUA- Write At Once For Free Bockilet 
Ss. 

engine will run them, TION 

PAPEC. MACHINE CO., Box 21 Shortsville, N.Y. HE market has for the most. part ruled y, telling all about the MIAMI MOTOR BICYCLE and its many uses. You 
Distributing Points in U.S. Gita ‘bas Ges have in- h fr deale: direct fr fact 

29 Convenient é a = active and firm, and prices have contin can purchase one from your ¥ or om our ory. 
ued to make gradual improvement. As pre- 
viously, the demand has been chiefly for ex- 
port, the takings for account of Europe be- THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. Co., 
ing apparently limited by the means of han- . m 
dling and transportation. Scarcity of freight “America’s Greatest Cycle Makers” 
room is likely to become even greater than 355 Mobile Ave. MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
at the present time, owing to the German 
exension of the marine war zone, which will 
tend to narrow the vessels available down to 
neutrals, Total exports so far are nearly 
4,500,000 bales, with every indication that 
they will exceed 5,000,000 before the end of 


rn Ee \ 4 

. IT THROWS a ok er Rg h grove = gee eso po SUDAN RASS SEED. 
ae 3 | creased rush to Savannah, as the m er o ds 

) AND BLOWS a week’s duration in the round trip comes to 


a good deal in these days. The shorter trip Our Sudan Grass Seed was produced on land 
is much preferred by both ships and ship- that was absolutely free of Johnson grass and 
| pers, : other pests. The growing crop was inspected 
It is now believed that the surplus to be and certified to by Government Officials. The fol- 
carried over will hardly be over 4,500,000 lowing prices are based on yield and cost of 
bales, even should the crop prove as much production, To pay less is to take chances; to 
| Aas 16,500,000 bales. In all the history of the uy pay more is to waste money. 
are made of pure-galvanized-iron, valued trade there has never beeen any such over- | aX 10 Ibs. to 20 Ihs.@35e 100 Ibs, to 250 Ibs. @25e 
for its rust resistance. They are durable, ag ssiipe eed oe One oe Cnin ican Tae Gee | : : % 20 Ibs. to 50 Ibs.@30c 250 Ibs. to 500 Ibs. @22%e 
e ireti ‘ff oderatio offer s cro 1as § ed | 2 oy x - Ses) : eae . % Be sald 4 
sce thedaag es prresme: re emg tight. Ex the country from far worse disaster, and | so We pay express or parcel post, s¢ nding cheap 
P il P f ] furthermore, nothing but the employment of BS 3 eee est way. 
S similar moderation in the matter of planting a 
reserve 1 age er ectly this coming spring can save the country Bae : : JAPANESE SORGHUM. 
ZYRO Silos are fire, storm and trouble- from having to struggle again next fall. In ; : : ¥ We have tested practically all varieties of 
ee ee oe sections where commercial fertilizers do not eee sweet sorghums under various soil and climatic 
ing and ornamental. ‘supe. figure in the cost, cotton can be raised at a conditions, <n every instance Japanese Sorghum 
5 rior **Z i profit on a much cheaper basis. Therefore, Rae has made the heaviest yield and the syrup has 
sale i the tendency to reduce will naturally be less . sold for a premium over all others, as it does 
4 than in the eastern section. To bring the : not have the bitter taste characteristic of other 
general average down, then, it becomes nec- E} sorghum syrup. It is pronounced the ‘Peer’ of 
essary for the eastern states to cut all the : mi them all, One customer made 343 gallons of 
more deeply. A very small crop would be _ Syrup on 
required to allow the return of normal mar- : 25c per pound, or 3 pounds (enough for one 
ket conditions next year, so there is no pros- 3 mee acre) for 65c postpaid. Order direct from this 
pect for a profit on cotton in the sections ‘ ime advertisement and save delay. 
where the cost to produce is greater. Be- 


sc, Sites” of Mevoreye © || JoRL mvemet. Manager, THE TEXAS SEED BREEDING FARMS, 


“ € 
METALZ atennah GL. SHERMAN, TEXAS. “Direct From Farm to Farmer.”’ 


Coming Farmers’ Meetings | YOUR BOY 


~-ANTI-CORROSIVE. 
For an Experienced and Capable | Secretaries are requested to forward us Fim | Could be given a four years’ course in any one of the leading colleges on the 
dates of any important Farmers’ Meetings. / profits you would realize from a good draft stallion. Is this not worth con- 
- ° sidering? Wecan sell you for $375 a medium weight young draft stallion. 
ivestock Auctioneer Virginia Farmers’ Winter Short Course, ¥ suitable for light service this season, that will double_in value in one year, 
? Blacksburg, Va., February 2-28 £ Bulletin and photographs on request. 
be Tenne Short Course in Agriculture and : RONDACK FARMS 
Write H. | ie IGLEHEART Enginee Knoxville, Tenn,, January 4 to ae as ADI 
% 1] February 27, GLENS FALLS, N. Y. WHITE MARSH, VA. 
ELIZABETHTOWN, KY. Southern Conference for Education and In- 
_— dustry, Chattanooga, Tenn 7 


Texas Cattle Mtalsers’ Ascoriation, saa ane |f Deaton’s Native Peach and Apple 
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tonio, March 9-11, 


a : ae TWO EAR 

For Sale On easy terms, fine planta- = e ; 

tion, well improved, of a ae hae Won prizes at 14 Corn 

thousand acres about one mile from city lim- We often wonder why our good people will > . : Shows and State Fairs. Pear, Cherry, Strawberry, etc —Catalog Free. 

its of Americus Ga., on two good roads; let a slick-tongued man talk them into buy- St i Pure white. Nearest Tenn. Nursery Co., Box 9, Cleveland, Tenn, 
atin worth of improvements; place well wa- ing a cooking range from their wagon when ast 8 } weevil proof. Makes 
ered and fine land. the same range could be bought from a hard- rm a , > an largest yield. 

Florida orange and grape fruit grove near Win- ware man at a much less price and many ie + - 7 P FOR GOOD HARDY FRUIT TREES 
ter Haven, Fla.; 20 acres i 3 ; i ms ¢ the s + tter terme ace a Sample ear, postpaid, Goto the famous Piedmont section of North Carolina. 
e aven, Fla.; 20 acres in trees aud about ten times on the same and better terms.—Nor- er > ;. Peaches, Pears and Plums are specialties. Can 
acres more canbe planted. A bargain for some one. lina Headlight —J20c., peck 75c., bu. $2.50. Apples, Peaches, Pears an are spe . 

‘ ’ make shipments at any time. Write for prices. Good 
Alabama Chemical Co., Montgomery, Ala. DEATON NURSERIES, Carthage, N. C. | | reiisbie Salcsmen wanted. Address, 
The men who lead are the men who read, 


The Newton Nursery, Newton, N. C. 












































BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 
MEMPH8IS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





'O EITHER OFFICE. ERED 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
E. ENT AS SECOND-CL 


T ASS MATTER 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 


AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 





term subscriptions, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
if paid wholly in advance: 
years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


Long- 
two years, $1.60; three 





yearly subscriptions, 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 

One old subscriber and one new subscriber, 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. 
if sent together, all for $2. 


if sent together, 
A 


can 
club of three 





YOUR LABEL IS 


14,” 


and properly corrected on your label. 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, 
means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


YOUR RECEIPT 


“John Doe, 
1914, ete. 


31 Dec. 
After you 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 


FEBRUARY 


What Is the Effect of the Mer- 
chants’ Crop Lien Law on the 
Working Farmer? 


To What Extent Should We In- 
crease or Decrease Acreage of Var- 
ious Crops This Year So as to Se- 
cure Greater Profits and Make Our 
Farmers Self-supporting? 


MARCH 


What Can We Do in Codperative 
Purchase of Supplies and Fertilizer 
This Year? 

Should We Not Arrange Now For 
District and County School Com- 
mencements? 


APRIL 


How Can We Develop Better Plans 
for Marketirg Poultry, Vegetables 
and Fruit This Year? How Will 
Parcel Post Help? 


Cannot We Join Together More as 
Neighbors With Teams, Hands, and 
Machinery in Doing This Year’s 
Farm Work? 








CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 





N CONNECTION with our great 

“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
each of the three next letters that 
we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 





Openers 


gether with the dates by which they 

should be mailed us: 

Subject—‘“‘Killing the Grass Before It Comes 
Up; Arrange for Early Cultivation with 
Harrows, Weeders, etc.” Mail articles 
by February 27. 

Subject—Fighting Crop Pests: Insects, Fun- 
gous Diseases, etc. Mail articles by 
March 3. 


Mail articles in envelopes marked 
“Diversification Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 








7, Not Only Legumes 
~ But Other Crops Need Lime 


Don’t make a mistake in thinking that Clovers, 
Peanuts, and other legume crops are the only 


crops that need Lime. 
grow will do better on a sweet soil. 


Nearly every crop you 
Fertilizers 


bring the best results on land that is well supplied 


with Lime. 


Don’t guess that your land doesn’t need Lime, just because 


you have been growing crops without it. 


A few minutes’ 


interesting work witha soil testing outfit, which we will be 
glad to send you free of charge, will show you whether Lime will help you 


grow bigger crops at less expense 


BUQUO LIME 


_Buquo Agricultural Lime produces the highest results because it is a com- 
bination of Carbonate of Lime and Carbonate of Magnesia with wonderful soil sweetening 
power and because it is ground exceedingly fine. If you want immediate results, as well 


Buquo Lime is sold on a guaranteed 





ud 
Pre 


as future benefit, use fine ground Limestone. 
analysis of 94% to 98% Carbonates, 

and is ground as fine as the sam- 

ple we shall be glad to send you. ‘> 
Write today for prices and our 

valuab’e book “Liming for Prof- 

it,’ telling you why Lime pays, i 

when and how to use it and many 

other valuable facts. 

The G.C. Buquo Lime Co., 
1103 Palmetto Bldg., 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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TO THE PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH 


Europe is not now consuming any of our cotton. 


Exports have stopped. The revenue of our 


government has been greatly reduced. We are up against sustaining self. We must act as producers, 


manufacturers and consumers. 


This applies especially to the South, as there is a strong foreign de- 


mand for the food products of the West and East. 


. Southern people should consume as much of what they produce as is prac- 
ticable. They should demand cotton goods. Oneof the best and at the same 
time most serviceable products of cotton is The Lankford Humane Horse Collar. 
The extra heavy duck covering is made of cotton; it is stuffed with cotton fibre. 


Thousands of these collars are sold every year, 
of cotton to manufacture. Thousands more should be sold, because 


requiring th 





of p 
the South- 


ern people should use no other, 


_ The Lankford Humane Horse Collar will be delive-ed to any address for $1.00. 
It is durable, lasting three yearsor more. It is humane, because it cures galls 


and sore shoulders while the animal works. 
any neck. If you need a collar for your horse or muie order the Lankford Humane Cotton 


to-day. 
COUCH BROS. MFC. CO., 


It is soft and pliable and will fit 
Collar 


Box 974 B Atianta, Ca. 
Box 19 B_ Memphis, Tenn. 
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ae We will furnish 160 rods of 26 inch SPECIAL HOG FENCE, 
Ap * enough to fence in a lot 40 x 40 rods square, enclosing 10 acres for only 
. $25 60, and gua‘actee a tight, durable fence when properly stretched. 
wire woven into bottom of fence—hogs will not soot under. Wires only 3 inches apart at 


Barb 


bottom—little pigs wil] not get through, Up and down wires spaced 6 inches apart—locked with 


never-slip tie. 


t Open bearth steel, heavily galvanized. By using two lines of barb wire at top, hog 
fence is converted into a dandy general stock fence. 


FREE CATALOG of complete line 


of Fencing. Barb Wire, Fence Tools, Etc.. on request. Send for your copy today. IT’S FREE 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 


215 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Virginia 





; town. 








Mistakes of Codperative Selling 
Agencies 


E NEED more small codperative 

selling and buying associations 
at the small trade centers. In fact, it 
isn’t always best to have “headquar- 
ters” of a community cooperative as- 
sociation at a railroad point. A small 
working capital may be profitably 
utilized by groups away from the 
railroad. 

Don’t refuse to organize a codper- 
ative association because you can’t 
build a big warehouse in a large 

In the sale of diversified pro- 
large capitalization isn’t neces- 
Very few of the small codpera- 
tive Farmers’ Union associations 
have ever met with failure, while a 
few of the largest ventures have had 
to close their doors. If your small 
enterprise is successful it will be no 
trouble to increase the capital stock 
as fast as it is needed to meet the 
demands of a growing business. If 
the measure now pending which pro- 
vides for the organization of coéper- 
ative associations at reasonable cost 
becomes a law it will afford a much 
better opportunity for the establish- 
ment of community codperative as- 
sociations. 

But now a word of caution. For six 
years I have been advising against 
extending credit through a codpera- 
tive association. No codperative as- 
sociation in this country, or in any 
other country, has ever lived long 
after it drifted into the credit system 
of buying or selling. The credit sys- 
tem and cooperation simply will not 
live long together. 

And again, no manager should be 
employed on a fixed salary by the 
year unless he obligates himself to 
take nothing out of the business for 
his salary unless it represents profits 
over and above the capital stock, and 
directors should audit the books fre- 
quently, and should refuse to let the 
business run at a loss. It is better to 
close up the place of business tem- 
porarily rather than to operate at a 
loss. 

A cooperative enterprise must take 
much greater precaution against 
risks and possible losses than a pri- 
vate venture, simply because it re- 
quires more precaution to run a co- 
Operative venture successfully. 


J. 2.3: 


ducts 
sary. 





Buying Supplies Economically 
W E GIVE herewith two para- 


graphs from-an address recent- 
ly delivered by Mr. H. W. Gilbertson 
at a Grange meeting in Sussex Coun- 
ty, New Jersey. In this address Mr. 
Gilbertson calls attention to the 
facts which The Progressive Farmer 
has been trying to emphasize. These 
are (1) that it is not fair for country 
people to pay city stores the same 
rates for goods that these city stores 


charge city people, where free de- 
livery of goods is included with every 
purchase. Secondly, Mr. Gilbertson 
points out that where farmers will 
make up bulk orders and pay cash 
they can often place their orders 
through local merchants who will 
give them the advantage of liberal 
discount on account of the size of the 
order and cash payment. Of course 
if the local merchant refuses to do 
this he cannot blame his patrons for 
buying elsewhere. We quote from 
Mr. Gilbertson’s address as follows: 


“Most retail dealers who de- 
liver to their city customers in 
small quantities do not seem to 
realize the unfairness of the 
same price to farmers who buy in 
comparatively large quantities 
and take the goods home as they 
do to city people who even re- 
quest to have small articles, such 
as a bottle of shoe polish or a 
quart of berries, delivered. Mer- 
chants who deliver in the city 
are under a very heavy expense 
and the cost must be met. The 
cost of delivering goods amounts 
to from three to 10 cents per or- 
der. Assuming that the average 
cost is about six cents per order 
the cost of delivering an order 
per day would be as much as $20 
per year for each city family. 

“Feed dealers are usually wil- 
ling to sell feed in large quanti- 
ties at a considerable reduction 
per ton. Some dealers who real- 
ize that the farmer can buy full 
carloads from feed brokers or 
other dealers in and outside of 
the county even advertise that 
they would like to figure with 
those who expect to buy in car 
lots. It is better for them to sell 
full carloads at a reduction when 
the work of handling has been 
reduced to merely ordering the 
car, notifying those who ordered 
the feed of the arrival of the car, 
counting the bags on each load 
and accepting payment, than to 
let outside dealers come in and 
pick up the business. By allow- 
ing an extra day for unloading 
notice of the arrival of the car 
can be sent out by mail. Farmers 
who wish more of the dealers’ 
services should pay more accord- 
ingly. Some dealers in this coun- 
ty have expressed a willingness 
to handle feeds in car lots at 
from 50 cents to $1 per ton for 
their trouble, including furnish- 
ing a man at the car one day.” 


Rural Credit 


HE farm mortgages in force in 

the United States, according to 
the United States Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, aggre- 
gate more than two billion dollars. 
That is rather conclusive proof that 
farmers desire credit. There are also 
millions of dollars in the United 
States seeking long time investments 
at lowest rates of interest, if the se- 
curity is safe and stable. Rural credit 
legislation to be desirable must be 
such as to bring together the farmers 
who want to borrow money and the 
persons having money to loan for 
long periods at low rates. - Farmers 
who are interested in rural credit 
legislation might be of assistance in 
promoting such legislation by learn- 
ing from their congressman and sen- 
ators at Washington, how they feel 
about such legislation—Ohio State 
University. 








There is a growing tendency to read more, 
and especially something that will improve 
country life and enable country people to 
enjoy some of the better things that right- 
fully belong to them, When we take a quiet 
hour with The Progressive Farmer for a 
companion, our mind is not torn to pieces 
by the account of some murder or suicide, 
On the contrary we are inspired to do some- 
thing that will improve our financial condi- 
tion.—W. A Taylor, Farmington, N C. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: 
years, $2; five years, $3, Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


Long- 
two years, $1.60; three 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 

One old subscriber and one new 

get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


subscriber, if sent together, can 


club of three 





14,” 
send in your renewal, 
and properly corrected on your label. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, 
means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 
it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


“John Doe, 
1914, ete. 


31 Dec. 
After you 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 


FEBRUARY 


What Is the Effect of the Mer- 
chants’ Crop Lien Law on the 
Working Farmer? 


Te What Extent Should We In- 
crease or Decrease Acreage of Var- 
ious Crops This Year So as to Se- 
cure Greater Profits and Make Our 
Farmers Self-supporting? 


MARCH 


What Can We Do in Codperative 
Purchase of Supplies and Fertilizer 
This Year? 

Should We Not Arrange Now For 
District and County School Com- 
mencements? 


APRIL 


How Can We Develop Better Plans 
for Marketing Poultry, Vegetables 
and Fruit This Year? How Will 
Parcel Post Help? 


Cannot We Join Together More as 
Neighbors With Teams, Hands, and 
Machinery in Doing This Year’s 
Farm Work? 











CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


N CONNECTION with our great 

“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for 
each of the three next letters that 
we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 





gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 
Subject—‘“‘Killing the Grass Before It Comes 
Up; Arrange for Early Cultivation with 
Harrows, Weeders, etc.” Mail articles 
by February 27. 
Subject—Fighting Crop Pests: 
gous Diseases, etc. Mail 
March 3. 
Mail articles in envelopes marked 
“Diversification Contest,” care of The 


Progressive Farmer. 


Insects, Fun- 
articles by 








! Not Only Legumes 
But Other Crops Need Lime 


Don’t make a mistake in thinking that Clovers, 
Peanuts, and other legume crops are the only 


crops that need Lime. 
grow will do better on a sweet soil. 


Nearly every crop you 
Fertilizers 


bring the best results on land that is well supplied 


with Lime 


Don’t guess that your land doesn’t need Lime, just because 


you have been growing crops without it. 


few minutes’ 


interesting work with a soil testing outfit, which we will be 
glad to send you free of charge, will show you whether Lime will help you 


grow bigger crops at less expense 


BUQUO LIME 


Buquo Agricultural Lime produces the highest results because it is a com- 
bination of Carbonate of Lime and Carbonate of Magnesia with wonderful soil sweetening 
power and because it is ground exceedingly fine. If you want immediate results, as well 


as future benefit, use fine ground Limestone. 
analysis of 94% to 98% Carbonates, 


Buquo Lime is sold on a guaranteed 





and is ground as fine as the sam- 
ple we shall be glad to send you. 
Write today for prices and our 
valuab’e book “Liming for Prof- 
it,’ telling you why Lime pays, 
when and how to use it and many 
other valuable facts. 


The G.C. Buquo Lime Co., eg 
1103 Palmetto Bldg., = 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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TO THE PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH 


Europe is not now consuming any of our cotton. 


Exports have stopped. The revenue of our 


government has been greatly reduced. We are up against sustaining self. We must act as producers, 


manufacturers and consumers. 


This applies especially to the South, as there is a strong foreign de- 


mand for the food products of the West and East. 
Southern people should consume as much of what they produce as is prac- 


ticable. They should demand cotton goods. 


One of the best and at the same 


time most serviceable products of cotton is The Lankford Humane Horse Collar. 
The extra heavy duck covering is made of cotton; it is stuffed with cotton fibre. 


Thousands of these collars are sold every year, 


requiring th 





ds of p 
of cotton to manufacture. Thousands more should be sold, because the South- 
ern people should use no other, 


The Lankford Humane Horse Collar will be delive-ed to any address for $1.00. 

It is durable, lasting three years or more. It is humane, because it cures galls 

and sore shoulders while the animal works. It is soft and pliable and will fit 

ony. noe If you need a collar for your horse or muie order the Lankford Humane Cotton Collar 


COUCH BROS. MFC. CO., 


Box 974 B Atianta, Ca. 
Box 





19 B__Memphis, Tenn. 
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We will furnish 160 rods of 26 inch SPECIAL HOG FENCE, 
ss to fence in a lot 40 x 40 rods square, enclosing 10 acres for only 
$25 60, and gua-artee a tight, durable fence when properly stretched. 
wire woven into bottom of fence—hogs will not soot under. Wires only 3 inches apart at 
beteer—tiele Pigs wil] not get through, 


Barb 


Up and down wires spaced 6 inches apart—locked with 


Open hearth steel, heavily galvanized. By using cr lines of barb wire at top, hog 
fence is converted into a dandy general stock fence. 


FREE ALOG of complete line 


of Fencing. Barb Wire, Fence Tools, E’c.. on request. Send = your copy today. IT’S FREE 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 275 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Virginia 
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Mistakes of Codperative Selling 
Agencies 


E NEED more small coédperative 

selling and buying associations 
at the small trade centers. In fact, it 
isn’t always best to have “headquar- 
ters” of a community cooperative as- 
sociation at a railroad point. A small 
working capital may be profitably 
utilized by groups away from the 
railroad. 

Don’t refuse to organize a cooéper- 
ative association because you can’t 
build a big warehouse in a large 
town. In the sale of diversified pro- 
ducts large capitalization isn’t neces- 
sary. Very few of the small codpera- 
tive Farmers’ Union associations 
have ever met with failure, while a 
few of the largest ventures have had 
to close their doors. If your small 
enterprise is successful it will be no 
capital stock 
as fast as it is needed to meet the 
demands of a growing business. If 
the measure now pending which pro- 
vides for the organization of codper- 
ative associations at reasonable cost 
becomes a law it will afford a much 
better opportunity for the establish- 
ment of community codperative as- 
sociations. 

But now a word of caution. 
years I have been advising 
extending credit through 
tive association. No codperative as- 
sociation in this country, or in any 
other country, has ever lived long 
after it drifted into the credit system 
of buying or selling. The credit sys- 
tem and codperation simply will not 
live long together. 

And again, no manager should be 
employed on a fixed salary by the 
year unless he obligates himself to 
take nothing out of the business for 
his salary unless it represents profits 
over and above the capital stock, and 
directors should audit the books fre- 
quently, and should refuse to let the 
business run at a loss. It is better to 
close up the place of business tem- 
porarily rather than to operate at a 
loss. 

A cooperative enterprise must take 
much greater precaution § against 
risks and possible losses than a pri- 
vate venture, simply because it re- 
quires more precaution to run a co- 
Operative venture successfully. 
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Buying Supplies Economically 


E GIVE herewith two  para- 

graphs from.an address recent- 
ly delivered by Mr. H. W. Gilbertson 
at a Grange meeting in Sussex Coun- 
ty, New Jersey. In this address Mr. 
Gilbertson calls attention to the 
facts which The Progressive Farmer 
has been trying to emphasize. These 
are (1) that it is not fair for country 
people to pay city stores the same 
rates for goods that these city stores 


charge city people, where free de- 
livery of goods is included with every 
purchase. Secondly, Mr. Gilbertson 
points out that where farmers will 
make up bulk orders and pay cash 
they can often place their orders 
through local merchants who will 
give them the advantage of liberal 
discount on account of the size of the 
order and cash payment. Of course 
if the local merchant refuses to do 
this he cannot blame his patrons for 
buying elsewhere. We quote from 
Mr. Gilbertson’s address as follows: 


“Most retail dealers who de- 
liver to their city customers in 
small quantities do not seem to 
realize the unfairness of the 
same price to farmers who buy in 
comparatively large quantities 
and take the goods home as they 
do to city people who even re- 
quest to have small articles, such 
as a bottle of shoe polish or a 
quart of berries, delivered. Mer- 
chants who deliver in the city 
are under a very heavy expense 
and the cost must be met. The 
cost of delivering goods amounts 
to from three to 10 cents per or- 
der. Assuming that the average 
cost is about six cents per order 
the cost of delivering an order 
per day would be as much as $20 
per year for each city family. 

“Feed dealers are usually wil- 
ling to sell feed in large quanti- 
ties at a considerable reduction 
per ton. Some dealers who real- 
ize that the farmer can buy full 
carloads from feed brokers or 
other dealers in and outside of 
the county even advertise that 
they would like to figure with 
those who expect to buy in car 
lots. It is better for them to sell 
full carloads at a reduction when 
the work of handling has been 
reduced to merely ordering the 
car, notifying those who ordered 
the feed of the arrival of the car, 
counting the bags on each load 
and accepting payment, than to 
let outside dealers come in and 
pick up the business. By allow- 
ing an extra day for unloading 
notice of the arrival of the car 
can be sent out by mail. Farmers 
who wish more of the dealers’ 
services should pay more accord- 
ingly. Some dealers in this coun- 
ty have expressed a willingness 
to handle feeds in car lots at 
from 50 cents to $1 per ton for 
their trouble, including furnish- 
ing a man at the car one day.” 


Rural Credit 


HE farm mortgages in force in 

the United States, according to 
the United States Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, aggre- 
gate more than two billion dollars. 
That is rather conclusive proof that 
farmers desire credit. There are also 
millions of dollars in the United 
States seeking long time investments 
at lowest rates of interest, if the se- 
curity is safe and stable. Rural credit 
legislation to be desirable must be 
such as to bring together the farmers 
who want to borrow money and the 
persons having money to loan for 
long periods at low rates. Farmers 
who are interested in rural credit 
legislation might be of assistance in 
promoting such legislation by learn- 
ing from their congressman and sen- 
ators at Washington, how they feel 
about such legislation—Ohio State 
University. 








There is a growing tendency to read more, 
and especially something that will improve 
country life and enable country people to 
enjoy some of the better things that right- 
fully belong to them. When we take a quiet 
hour with The Progressive Farmer for a 
companion, our mind is not torn to pieces 
by the account of some murder or suicide. 
On the contrary we are inspired to do some- 
thing that will improve our financial condi- 
tion.—W. A. Taylor, Farmington, N C 
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WHERE TO BUY FARM AND GARDEN SEEDS 





SUDAN GRASS CROP ON E, J. COWART FARM NEAR LUBBOCK 


Buy Your 


$udan Grass $eed Now 


@ There will be a shortage of PURE Sudan Grass Seed before sowing time comes. 
Nowis the time to orderif you want pure, reliable, genuine seed. Later on you'll have to take your 
choice between paying top prices to speculators or taking greatly inferior. quality — adulterated, re- 
jected seed mixtures, sold without a guarantee, that will spoil your crop and ruin your land. 


@ Don’t take our word for it. 


country are expressing the same opinion about the quantity of seed available this year. 


@ Mr. B. Youngblood, Director, Texas Ex- 
periment Stations, makes the following 
statement: 

“I am inclined to think that the Texas farm- 
ers who intend to buy seed, should do so 
now. rather than next spring, when seed 


speculators will in all probability run the 
price clear out of reach.’’ 

@ Mr. A. B. Connor, Agronomist, Texas 
Experiment Stations, writes: 

“The present acreage will scarcely supply 
the needs of the Texas farmers.”’ 


The leading authorities on Sudan Grass in the 


@ That defines the situation in Texas, where according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s. News Letter of October 14, 1914: ‘‘Probably fifty per cent of the total amount 


of seed will be produced this year." 
@ As long as our supply lasts our 
prices will remain the same and every 
pound of our seed is absolutely guaranteed 
to — full germinating power and to 
be free from Johnson Grass or any adulter- 


ant. It has been grown under the super- 
vision of Texas Substation No. 8, located 
in Lubbock County, V. L. Cory, Superinten- 
dent, and every field was officially inspected, 
certified to and passed before harvesting. 





Seed Association PURE SEED. 





W ARNING { We are the only authorized agents for selling Lubbock Associa- 
* tion Guaranteed Seed. 
name and trade-mark stamped on every bag. Ask your dealer for Lubbock Sudan Grass 


Be sure that all seed you buy 


has our 











Put up in 1-2-5-10-25-50 and 100-Ib. packages. 
Sole Wholesale Distributing Agents 


SUDAN GRASS PRODUCTS CoO. 
908 American National Bank Building, Ft. Worth, Texas 


FREE! 


Sample Package and 
Booklet on Request. 


@ The booklet tells the story of Sudan Grass. Gives ex- 
rt directions howit should be sown, grown and harvested to produce 
st results. Every stockman and farmer in the country should post 


himself on this wonderful forage. 


It means money. 


Lubbock Sudan Grass Seed Association, 
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REBON 4 





Catalo sue Free Complete Stocks 
- Write To Day rom Field GardenéFlower Seeds 


WOODS, STUBBS & CO. 3: 


“t LOUISVILLE SEEDSMEN KENTUCKY I~ 

















EDEN GEM CANTALOUPE SEED 


The best for home use or for shipping. Selected and improved at Rocky 
Ford, Colo., under my personal supervision from fields grown especially for 
seed, no melons shipped. All orders filled promptly by Parcel Post or by 
express. When sh'pment is to be made by mail add postage. 

Save dealers’ profits by buying direct from grower. Price $1 per pound. 


J. L. McKINNON, Laurinburg, N. C. 














DEPENDABLE SEED-—-DEPENDABLE SEED 
For Orchard a, Field and Garden 
Citrus Trifoliata Seed. o S ee Rust Proof 
Spray Materials and ver, Vetches and 
insecticides. Mobile, Ala. 1871 to 1914 Rape. 


Sow now and bud later Oats, Rye, 

the Satsuma Orange. Barley, Crimson Clo- 

Our handsome Illustrated Catalogue of the best only Seeds, Bulbs, Insecticides, Incubators 
Poultry Supplies MAILED TO YOU FREE on receipt of your application. 








NO CUT PRICES. The caré 


CABBAGE PLANTS with which we raise and select 
our frost proof plants prohibits any lower price than we are offering. 


Every plant hardy from out door growth. Varieties: Early Jersey and Charles- 
ton Wakefield, S 1, Drumhead and Flat Dutch. Prices: 500 for $1, 
postpaid; by express, 500, 75c; 1000, $1,25 ; over 5000, $1 per 1000. Potato 
plants of same high quality, Orders booked now for spring delivery, 
Write for price list. THE JEFFERSON FARMS, Albany, Ga, 














Selling Agency for Lubbock-County Experiment Association 
Dept. S Lubbock, Texas 


Buy Seed from ur Grocer 


(CREASE YOUR CORN VIELD 60% 


| Ww GOLD MINE and 
SILVER MINE 
Grown, Selected 
d, Graded and SEED CORN 
Tested by us. . 
FRE SAMPLES TO FARMERS. Send name 
Ly and address—we will mail free samples 
4 of the best yellow and white seed corn. Seven 


Buy 
Dependable 
Seed 


—AND you CAN 
depend on Har- 
rison Quality 





pound pkg. either variety, enough for 1 acre 
id to any address for $1. Large i 
rated catalogue and special seed 
corn circular Free. ress 
tOWA SEED COMPANY ph 
Dept. 46 Oes Moines, ; 





rigid inspection insures the very best 
—the freshest seed from vigor- 
ous, hardy plants. Send for 

4 Harrisom's 1915 catalog, tells of 
ij Mew varieties—the seed to use 
for Southern planting, how to 


make sure crops—to select seed, 
plant, cultivate, fertilize for best 
results and bigger crops. 


kéa Home-Grown Seed Can’t 
— Produce Tobacco Like 
SLATE’S Tobacco Seed 


These seed are grown on our Hyco Tobacco Seed Farm, 
: under improved scientific methods. Every faulty 
seed is taken out by our method. ‘You secure 

seed that germinate. 


Why should you take chances with seed of 
doubtful value? Why risk home-grown, un- 
tested seed when the cost of securing seed like 
Slate’s is so small? Only one or two dollars 
will plant an ordinary crop. 








Decrease your acreage 
and increase your yield 
by planting Hawkins Ear- 
ly Prolific Cotton Seed. 
Your profit on cotton will 
be more than before, and you 
can also meet preseut condi- 
tions by planting other crops 
on the saved acreage. Your 
cotton yield per acre posi- 
tively doubled, Write at once 
for full information to 
B. W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga. 


Bermuda 


Grass Seed vex, Bermuda to 


Bed rock prices: Only 50c per pound f. o. b. your 
station. Free sample. Hundreds of satisfied custom- 


ee R.G.Stitt & Son 


Box 423, Yuma, Arizona 
Growers of Alfalfa and Bermuda 


BUY BR ANCH’S RATTLESNAKE 

AND WATSON 

WATERMELON SEED 
From the Grower 

1-02. 15¢; 2-02. 25¢; 4-0z. 40c; ¥4-Ib. 60c; 1-Ib. $1; 
5-lbs, $4.50; 10-lbs. $8.50 delivered. Special 
pPices on large orders. Manual on melon cult- 
ure with all orders. M, I. BRANCH, Berzelia, Ga. 


| Fruits for Your Home 


Send for Harrison's Catalog 
and prices today. It’s free— 
& most valuable encyclopedia 
of farming information. 


W. H. HARRISON CO., Inc. § 
Dept.P. F, PETERSBURG, VA. 


Oldest Business in Petersburg. 
References any Bank. 














This is the first and largest Tobacco Seed farm in the world, 
and we originated many of the finest tobaccos grown. We have 
all varieties. The use of Slate’s seed multiplies the possibilities 
of yourcrop. Don’t be satisfied with any other but write us now 
for booklet and prices. 


SLATE SEED COMPANY 
J Box 715 SOUTH BOSTON, VIRGINIA 


urpees Needs (row 


DCT 

HE truth of this famous slogan is proved by thousands of pleased and 
permanent customers. The Burpee Idea of Quality First—‘‘to give rather 
than to get all that is possible’»—combined with efficient service, has built the 
world’s greatest mail order seed business. We deliver seeds free by parcel post, 
and have not advanced frices bc use of the war. Write today for Burpee’s 
Annual, the “Leading American Seed Catalog” for 1915. It is mailed free. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO‘, Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


| SUAUEAUNOUDERDRA SSSR OTA LCARULRROULGRRHLIDRUGGUUIEIAIURARGASDULES ORG LASTAAARDLARDDET AG RAVIRARORRERAAULERADETADRA AKAD RE EERE | 


ALM ivsore SEED CO. 


Why experiment with inferior seeds when this old re- 

. liable house will sell you tested seeds, the kind that have 
been raising the largest crops in the South for years, at the same price. 
Mixson’s Highgrade Seeds are the best that money can buy. We know they will 
grow, hardy, luxuriant crops, that combined with proper farming they will produce 
10 to 30 per cent more yield to the Acre. ry Mixson’s Seeds and be convinced. 

Send for Mixson’s $1.00 Garden package—15 varieties for complete garden (34 
more in quantity than usual) ge —— ane Send for illustrated catalog, prices 

all varieties seeds for field, farm and garden. 
W. H. MIXSON SEED CO., DEPT. 14, CHARLESTON, 9%. C, 


Finest grade—high 
germination. Rais- 
ed in Yuma Valley; 











Fancy Cotton Seed 


You‘can’t afford to plant poor 
cotton seed, get the best by act- 
ual test. Cleveland’s big boll 
first; everywhere 85c bu.; 10 bu. 
or more 75c. Wannamaker’s 
Improved Cleveland, the purest 
seed known, and Cook’s latest 
improved $1.00 bu. 

Absolutely sound, pure and 
true to name. 


Fair View Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 
a 
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and some to sell, either fresh or canned. Plant, an 

orchard this spring—one acre, if you have no more 

land to devote to this. Write us for help in starting. 

Get our Big Catalogue, with prices and quantity dis- 

counts for early spring orders. Can ship till April 

1st. Write now, before you forget it. 

Reliable Representatives Wanted. 
J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 

Box 106 J, Pomona, N. C, 

Pure 


Field 
SEEDS & 
Flower Sure 
| Novelty Collection of Reliable Garden Seeds, 
This 40c (Dwarf Beans, Stringless Bountiful, 10e 
Collection ) pkg; Beet, Crimson Globe, 6e pkg: Lettuce, 
by mail for’) White loxcclsion. be pkes Radish, Fireball 
. ire! 
23c. kg; Carrot, Frankfort, 10c pke. 
Flower seeds a value if on Catalog FREE. 
StLouls SeedCo. 443 Washingtoa Ave., St. Louls 
Catalog on Incubators, Brooders and Poultry Suppli 


Ee 
TREE PLANTING TIME 


The last half of February is a good 
time for spring planting. Do not waittoo 
long; other things can wait, but not this. 
Get your order in at once. 

Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, 
Berries, Pecans; complete assortment 
ripening through the season. Also Flow- 
ering Shrubs, Roses, etc., to make the 
home ground attractive for the children, 


Some special bargains in surplus apple 
and peach in lots of 300 and over for 
spring shipment. 


HOWARD NURSERY CO., 
Box 106 K, Stovall, N. C. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Caro@tina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Bach 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word, Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application, 











a MACHINERY 





For Sale—Slightly used manure spreader, 


. E. Spivey, Farmville, N. 





Farm Waterworks—The Hutchison Water- 
wheel and Pump utilizes the small branch as 
power to pump pure-spring water to higher 
elevations, It is simple, reliable, durable 
and fully. guaranteed. Write Hutchison 
Manufacturing Company, 


Chapel Hill, N. Cc, 





| HELP WANTED | 





& month sure, 
Georgia, 


Wanted—Several honest, industrious, peo- 
ple to distribute religious literature. $60 
Nichols Co., Dept. 8, Atlanta, 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


One Pair Angora Goats. E. B. Isler, 
“Edge wood _Farm,” Dover, N. C. 





Registere d Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 
and bred ewes, Thomas & Chamings, Round 
Hill, Va 





For. Sale Che ap—22 Angora Goats—Have 
cleared a wild piece gf undergrowth; no 
more work for them at—Naples_ School, 


Fletcher, N.C, 


blood Angora goats; nice size; will find kids 
in spring. Male broke to ride and drive. 
Price $15 for the three, f.o.b. J. E. Vincent, 
Holland, Va. ‘ 








- DOGS 
Pedigreed Collie pups—M. kK. Stroud, 
Herndon, Va. 


Fine Collie “Pups ; for Sale 
Lebanon, Tenn. 








H. R. Birchett, 





Two pure-bred Pups—Cross _ between | Gor- 
don and English Setters; 3 months old, $10 
each. <A. S. Johnson, Smithfield, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


For square deal on livestock consign to C, 
Driver & Co. Baltimore, Md, 


Imported Percheron Stallion at bargain. 
Registered Guernsey yearling bulls $50 each, 
J. re Fitecher, Fletcher, N. c. 


“Bull Calves—From fifty dollars to two 
hundred, Sired by a 2,600-pound bull, Bet- 
ter raise Holsteins than grow cotton, D. S, 
Jones, Newport News, Va. 

















Registered Big Type Poland-China Hogs— 
Vissering strain. Shetland Ponies—Booking 
spring pigs; few sows, spring farrow. Hill 
Brook Stock Farm, South Boston, Va, 

Pure-bred Essex, Duroc-Jersey, Poland- 


China, Berkshire pigs and pork pigs. Sows 
in farrow, service boars, Jersey cattle regis- 








tered. Bronze Turkeys. Satisfaction or 


money back. J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s 
Springs, N. C. 





hustlers to sell 
ery stock, 


Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
fruit trees and other nurs- 
Good proposition for the right 
man. Smith Bros., Dept, 





26, Concord, Ga, 








Permanent positions assured. 
ritory. We-teach the inexperienced how to 
succeed. Let’s show you. Novelty Cutlery 
Co., 217 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 





Agents—$1i,200 to $1, 


00 a Year Sure— 
Exclusive ter- 








M&ents Make -Some Real Money—Be your 
own boss—indepéndent—good 


@me your own. 


money—your 
All or spare time—at home 
or traveling. Write E. M. Feltman, Sales 
Manager, 523 Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio, to- 
day for full particulars. 





6c to 10c each, 


Write for particulars, 
Dept. F., New Orleans, La. 


Rot Proof Your Fence Posts—At-a cust of 
They will last two to four 
times as long., Treat them with Reeves 
Wood Preserver. We guarantee results, 
The Reeves Company, 





big map, 


Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our 
livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. 
body wants it. 


Every- 
Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southwest. 


E. R. McClellan, Box 
$27, Birmingham, Ala. 





Wanted — A good, honest hard-working, 
who is experienced in 
growing and curing both bright and dark 
tobacco. Can live in good new house with 
acre of garden and $25 per month salary. 
Give experience and reference first letter. 


married farm hand, 


W. A. Stockton, Blackstone, Va, 


|_POULTRY AND EGGS | 


ANCONAS 


Sheppard’s Anconas—Great layers. Free 
booklet. Leslie Bolick, Conover, mm © 


BUCKEYES 
Buckeye Egg s—From pr prize winning s stock. 


15 eggs, $1.25. Mrs. M. B. Aderholt, Crouse, 
North Carolina. 

















GAMES 


Fifteen Selected Cornish Game Cockerels— 
$2.50 each. Eggs, $1.50 for 15. C. T. Miller, 
Hartsville, S. C. 








Black Ormintal Games—Good layers; extra 
fighters. Single bird, $4; pair, $7. Cherokee 
Poultry Farm, Letitia, N. C. 


LEGHORNS. 


White Leghorns—Cockerels, $1. Mrs. John 
Osborne, Horse Shoe, N. C. 


Single Comb White Leghorns—( Wyckoff 
strain) New York. Noted winter layers, 75c 
per 15 eggs. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
North Carolina, 


Single Comb White and Black Leghorns— 
White’s Young’s strain. Eggs $5 per 15; 
Blacks $1, C. C. Ramsey & Bro., Crouse, 
North Carolina, 




















~~ For Sale—Pure- bred White Leghorn eggs, 
$1 for 15. Half and Half cotton seed, $1.50 
per bushel. Cordelia Peeler, Salisbury, N. 
C., Route No. 6. 


a. 





| POSITIONS WANTED 








Wanted 


Charlotte, N. 


Position by an A. & M. Student, 
as Manager or. foreman on poultry or live- 
stock farm. P. H. Norman, Horner Farm, 





Who Wants a Farm Foreman—From the 
Corn Belt of Illinois, I can convert your 
cotton land to grain and stock. Years of 
experience, W, R. Crater, Box 64, Dillwyn, 
Virginia. 





g LIVESTOCK ~—_si 





BERKSHIRES — 








Berkshires at right prices. Ridgecrest 


Farm, R. 2, Troutman’s N.C. 





~~ Berkshire Pigs and Service . Males—At 


farme rs’ prices, R. B. Oliver, Crewe, Va. 








Single Comb Brown Leghorns—Heavy win- 
ter layers. Stock, eggs and baby chicks; 
prices reasonable. Thos. Donaldson, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Route 8. 


Early Chicks, 12c; May chicks, 10c, Pul- 
lets, $1; Single Comb White Leghorns. Ten 
successful years. No better stock anywhere. 
Lucerne Farm, Inc., Culpepper, Va. 











Stock and eggs at all times for 
sale. Owing to moving to smaller place, will 
sell at a bargain several pullets, hens, cocks, 
and cockerels; Young’s strain White Leg- 
horns. Nearly all the old stock and many 
of the young ones have ribbons won in good 
shows to their credit. A chance for some 
one to get good stock to start or improve 
yatds. J. J. Jenkins, Greenville, N. C. 


Rock Cockerels—$2.50 


Rock Eggs - _— = $1. 25 - 
Uraha Poultry Farm, 





Western Slope Ranch, 


For Sale—One male and two female full- | 











Se hite Wyandottes—Sstock and « 


Hamrick, Shelby, 





Ww a Ww yandottes 
F 











sand. 


My 


healthy, 


tee 


tural directions sent with each order, 
Jersey Wakefield, 
Waketield, 
Dutch. 
$1.25 


or 


for $1.10; 
shipments, 
P. D. Fulwood, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Frost Proot Cabbage Plants—$1 per thou- 
cents per hundred, 
Southeastern Plant 'Co., Charleston, Ss. Cc 


~FPulw 00d’ s 

















Columbian 


75e 


~ Seed Corn Hastings 
bushel, 

~ Blount’s s s Prolific ‘See ed S or n—F ield sele cte -d, 
two-eared 
breeding 


ear, 





Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. Hillcrest Poul- 





Holland and Mammoth Bronze 1 





Ha rdy, Jeffress, Va. 


Pure-bred White Holland Turkeys—Good 
excellent mothers, 

is, Cumberland, Va. 
Nine-months-old Mammoth Bronze " 
90. Weigh from 18 to 20 pounds 
r Poultry Yard, Lamar, S. | 














12 _to 16 pounds, 





Half-and-Half Cotton 
bushel. 


Toole’s 
seed, 
S;_c. 





Gordon ene 














Ear ly Pr olific Cotton 





Keenan Long Staple 
Boll Cotton seed one dollar per bushel. } 
ton Farm, King’s Mountain, N. 

Selected Cleveland Big Boll Cotton — 
«t 90c bushel, Fine st I have ever had, 
celsior F ; 

Pure 
yields 40 
Get prices. 


and Cleveland Big 





Seed—Extra fine; ; 


Kenn ey, Ath ens, 





For Sale—A limited quantity of selected, 
pure Cleveland big boll cotton seed, i 
for price. i 





Due k pecaied. om 











_ Ww ‘anted — P eafowls — State A 
Miss Marie Boatwright, } 











Make money breeding 
Guaranteed mated at $2 per pair, 
All birds guaranteed good breeders, 
Hill Pigeon Farm, 
vedere Boulevard, Fruit Hill, 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Eggs—From my Blue 
White Faced Black + roma A $1 








Mottled ticelin. White Or pingtons, , Reds, 

Svery breeder a prize-winner. 

. Aycock, Calhoun, Ga. 
Golden and Silver 

Brown Leghorns—Good layers; 

oO, F. Eller, Millers i ae 














Pure Dixie 


ernment 
Station. 
Law rence Ss. , Wolfe, 


burg. 





Mite he I's 
Cotton—Tested 
most prolific and largest yield lint on record 


per 


bélled, 
continuous—defies boll 
ease and frost. 
ture describes how 
on half the acres, 
guaranteed. 


points, 
Farm, 


Wilt Resistant Cotton Seed— 
Bred and grown under supervision of Gov- 
Carolina Experiment 








yield—fruits early and 


My booklet and large pic- 
to produce double crops 
Every sack sealed and 
Price $4 per sack, 314 
Freight allowed except from my distributing 

on early orders, | 5 








Guaranteed 


bushel, Albert Anneson, Zac hary, | 


~ Lespedeza—Recleane d, 
My own growing, 
Good reliable seed scarce. 
and big 
Reuter, New Orleans, La. 





For Sale—White Leghorns, 
Silver Wyandottes; 





uh will pay you ‘to io. a trio of my Barred 
Barred Rock and 
O. Pruitt, Franklinton, 


Isl ind Red eggs. 





75 “pure »-bred Toulouse geese for breeders, 


Bay View Poultry - Farms, Shelltown, Md, 


Mapleton Farms offer choice, 
PH abe n White Leghorns, 
Cockerels $1.50; pullets $1 up. 
Proprietor, Greensboro, N. - 


Island Red Eg >gs—F rom persistant 
winte r- -laying prize winners. 
i A $100 pen Cooks Black inelasvens, 
20 pairs Carneaux pigeons, 





Thompson’s Barred 











“SEEDS AND PLANTS 








ORPINGTONS 
White Orpingtons—Good strain, reason- 
able. Hill-Yards, Stuarts Draft, Va. 








DUROC-JERSEYS 





Duroc-Jerseys—Bred sows and gilts, ser- 
vice boars. Write your wants. Cloverdale 


Farm, Burgaw, N. C. 





Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey Pigs for Sale— 
One-third cash, balance to suit your conven- 





jience. Je ffe ‘rson Farms, Albany, Gé< 
ted sich ol 


0. I. C. SWINE. 











oO. I. C. Pigs for Sale—Registered large 
strain, very prolific. C, A, Elliotte, Route 29, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Mountain View Farm, Hickory, N. C. 


the place to buy pure-bred O. I. C. pigs. 


Satisfaction guaranteed, 
POLAND-CHINAS 











Improved Poland-China Bred Gilts and 
Pigs, that please. Thomas & Chamings, 


Round Gill, Va. 





eect 


Tamworth Pig 
tibne Mountain, ia, Route 3. 

















JERSEYS 


| 


Six bred Jersey heife rs for sale, Groome 
c 





& Sons, Greensboro, N. 
— 


Register rea ; Jerse y Bulis—Ric ly br e a 1 bull 
B 


calves for sale, erices reasonable, 
Gordon, Fort Lewis, Salem, Va. 


“POLLED DURHAMS 


Polled Durham Cattle—G. T. Yagel, Chase 





City, Va. 
HORSES AND JACKS _ 
Good Jac k_ for Sak —Right years old. 
Correspondence answered. A. M. Gabriel, 
Shepherds, N. C. 


Registered. ae |, Smith, 





For Sale—Imported Hackney Stallion—Six 
years old, fine shape, and a foal getter. Good 
reasons for selling; cheap. E, J. Cox, Clark- 


ton, North Carolina. 





Percheron Stallions — Registered, hand- 
some individuals, best strain of the blood, 
breeder’s prices. Angus cattle. Rose Dale 


Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 


Black Orpington Pullets—March and April 
hatched, $2 each. J. M. Stover, South Bos- 
ton, Va. 


_ Buff Orpingtons—Eggs and stock. |. Write 
for prices and show record. Bloom Kendall, 
Shelby, N. C 








~Pure-bre¢ 
ed strain, winter layers, pretty and profita- 
ble eggs $1.50 per 15. D. S. Glenn, Pros- 
pect, Va. 








s0mMe nice cockerels. Eggs, $1 to $3 per sit- 
ting. Write for mating list. Claude F, Deal, 
Landis, N. C. 


Single Comb White Orpingtons—Eg 
hatching from my prize winning strain, only 











$2 each, O. A. Lynch, Caroleen, MN, C. 
REDS 








Vincent, Greenville, N. C. 


per 15. P. W. Suther, Statesville, N. C. 
Route No. 3. ‘ 





Kerne rsville, am; C; 


‘For 





just right. Four dollars for sixteen. J. 
Moss, Creedmoor, N. C. 


Soy Beans for Sale—Write for prices and 
Cc. C, Combs, Gum Neck, 


lot of hand ae 





For Sale—A choice 
soy bean seed. F. P. Latham, Belhaven, _N. 


_* okohama ; ‘Beat ans for ‘Sale—Peck, 





"Chinese Velvet Beans—Greatest cattle and 
hog feed and soil i 


Golden Buff "Orpington MABOTL: half of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 


| you full description of the newest and best 
2 Velvet beans and tell you how to 
Our prices are lowest. 
by parcels post, 


Single Comb Buff Orpingtons—Can supply plant and grow them. 





gs for 





$2 per 15. Large 7 to 9-pound cockerels at Cabbage aR 0. All Sold—Do he Nec. nd any 





Rose Comb Reds—Stock and E ges. . WwW. c. 


: = . ss . Jersey Wy: ake field 
Pure-bred Rose Comb Reds—Eggs, $1.25 











: 4 aes beer oe eteaipeie = “Cabbage ‘Plants for Sale—The 
Eggs—‘‘Carolina Beauty’ Single Comb 7 

Reds—$1.50 per 15, Carlton’s Red Yards, 
= Frost- -proot Cabbage Plants, 31 ‘pe r _thous- 
gs for sitting. Single Comb 
Rhode an teds, Thompkins, Lankford, 
DeGraff strains, well crossed, which makes a 
most desirable bird, giving color and size 





Plants—Charleston 
Early Jersey and Succession 4@ 





et! ROCKS 


Acme Plant Co., Yonges Island, 





Grove, King, N. Cc. 


try Farm, Asheboro, N. 


Barred Rock cockerels, beauties, Forest 
thousand and over, 


“White Rocks of Quality. Randolph Poul- King, 41 Bee St 
A ; , St., 








prices. 


Stacy’s” Poultry Farm, Amelia, Va.—Bar- | 


A ; | Ear Jers Charles akefield, Suc- 
red Rocks exclusively. High Quality; low | Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Suc 


cession, and Flat Dutch varieties, ready now. 








North Carolina. 


Pure-bred Buff Rocks—Eges for hatching, 


5,000, $1° per thousand, 
ten cents each. D. Mood Welborn, Trinity, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Empire Plant Com- 





Lespedez 
selected, 
98.72 per cent, 
page be free. 
Chris. 





price $3.50 per bushel, 
Valuable bulletin 


a Clover Seed—New 


Grown on my own farm. 





Recleaned anemia Seed— ey reseeds, 
anywhere in Dixie. The Southland’s Alfalfa. 
All livestock love this “soil-builder. 

i No Johnson grass. 
Write for free sample, circular, < i 
price anywhere. 
Louisiana, 


pound, 





—__— = ert 
Pecan Trees—That are right,and cheaper’n 
anybody. i 


B. 











Improved 
Jockisch, 





Clean, 
—Machine 
Draushon, V w ‘hitakers, 


~ Buy Your Seed Peanuts “Now—A choice lot 
Carolina Bunch and Valencias for 
F. P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C 


of North 
sale, 


Dry Spanish and Wahesmr Peanuts 














For Sale—Cowpeas and soy beans. 
Moore, i C; 





For 
peas, 
& Co.. 





Pe 
productive v 
prices, 


Pedigreed Seed Co., Hartsville, 











Sweet Potatoes 
Yams, 
Juliette, 

Sweet 
Orders now 
prices, , 








Potato Plants for 





All 
$1.50 
thousand, 
ence, 
Geors gia. 


Sweet - otatoes s s for § 
sound, 
pos 
White 
que st. 


book« a tg 
| kin” é 
“Triumph” 
1,000. 
separate 
Dinsmore, 


and 


to 
beg 


December 
1,000 plants, 


or 


Prop., 


Varieties of Potato Plants— 





Sale —Eating -and s se ed; 


Porto Ricc ‘0 > Yam, | 





- 1,000 in 10,000 lots 


Southern Plant Co., 





a nh wa 





While they last, at “at. 50 per aaned. 
isfaction guaranteed. 
ceived. 








Order filled , re- 
Elroy Bailey, Chadbourn, N, C. 
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te for 


ants— 
40 per 
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hburn, 


| se eed; 
1 Yam, 
1, and 
on re- 
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Orders 
Pump- 
lence,” 
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its see 
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during 
.50 per 
00 lots 
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Saturday, February 20, 1915] 


SUDAN GRASS 
Sudan Grass—C ertified seed; none better. 
Thirty cents pound, any quantity. Durham 
Seed House, Durham, N.C, 





Pure e Sudan Grass Seed—Postpaid, par pound, 
50 cents; 7 pounds, up, 40 cents pound, Ad- 
dress, oO. Rogers, Ranger, Ga. 





pure, Reliable Sudan Grass—Fifty cents 
pound; ten pounds, four dollars, postpaid. 
Joe Mitchell, Manager, Sherman, Texas. 


For Sale—Sudan grass seed, 1, 2 and 4 
pound packages Put up by Best Western 
Seed House. 50c pound, 55c pound, by parcels 
post. Takes 4 pounds to plant an acre, Full 
planting directions with each order. J. T. 
Walker, Seed Broker, Memphis, Tenn. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Read Our Display Ad. on Page 17. 
Seed Breeding Farms. 


We sell and buy all kinds field seed. Kir-~ 
by Seed Co., Gaffney, S. C. 


For Sale Seeds—All kinds field and gar- 
den seeds. Write for prices. Kirby Seed 
Co., Gaffney, S. C. 


Preston’s Plants—Free catalog~-and price 
list; for spring delivery. Fred M. Preston, 
Pine Castle, Florida. 


Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato; and 
Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo. M. 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Do not order any more plants from me un- 

til you see my ad in this paper again. 
Plants are too small, J. M, Huffman, Hick- 
ory, N.C, 
Amoor River ¢ (eve ‘rgreen) hedge, 1-year 
12 to 18 inch, $2.25 per hundred express pre- 
paid. Reynolds Nursery Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 











Texas 























Frost-proof, Early, Sure-heading Cabbage 
Plants—Two thousand for $1.50. Write for 
prices, potato plants. Atlantic Coast Plant 
Co., Youngs Island, S. C. 





For Sale—Appler Seed oats Tic, Selected 
seed corn (Hembree or Batts Prolific) 2. 
California White peas, $3, Cash with order. 
John P, Cheney, Marietta, Ga. 


Why pay fabulous prices for seed corn, 
when you can buy good prolific field selected, 
reasonable, Also genuine Irish Cobbler seed 
potatoes, N, A. Kinney, Libe rty, fs. a, 














Se sed Sweet Potatoes—Porto R ico, Nanc y 
Hall, Triumph and Myers’ Early, $1.25 per 
bushel, , Japanese sugar cane, $1 per 100 
stalks. Catalog free. Myers Seed & Plant 
Co., Tifton, Ga. 


Fruit and Shade Trees—Vines, etc., at 
reasonable prices. Don't buy until you get 
our catalog and prices, We can inter@ay 
you. W. H. Crawford & Co., Statesville, 
North Carolina. 


Guaranteed Seed—Sudan grass, 75¢ per 
pound. 10 pounds, $6. Mebane cotton, $1 
per bushel. Other seed. Produced by re- 
sponsible growers, T. W. Buell, Sales Man- 
ager, Denton County Experiment Associ- 
ation, Krum, Texas. 











Seeds for Sale—Clovers, grasses, pasture 
mixture, soja beans, peas of all kinds, Essex 
rape, Sudan grass, lespedeza seed, Irish po- 
tatoes, onion sets, cane seed, All kinds of 
vegetable seed. Seed corn and cotton, etc. 
Kirby Seed So., Gaffne ay, S. C. 


Uncle Sam Cotton Seed and Mosby Pro- 
lific Corn have. won the famous silver tro- 
phies, cotton and corn growing records of 
the United States. Cotton seed one dollar 
and half, less carload; one dollar bushel car- 
load; corn three dollars bushel, f, 0, b. Wade 
Seed Farm, Alexander City, Ala. 








Moore’s Plants and Se -eds—Am booking or- 
ders for Potato Plants, Nancy Hall, Porto 
Rico, and Triumph, $1.75 per 1,000. Tomato, 
ege plants, pepper plants, $2. Velvet bean 
seed, $3.50 bushel. Chufa seed, $4 bushel. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Place your order 
now for choice plants and prompt delivery. 
G. D. Moore, Hawthorn, Fla. 


Macklin’s Plants—Tomato, and pepper, 
grown exclusively from the finest Peay f 
selected seed. By express: 500, $1.5 1,000, 
$2.50. By mail, 60c per 100. Eg 44 uate in 
March, same price. Cabbage, lettuce, beet 
and onion, by express, 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 
5,000, $5. By mail _40c per 100. Sweet pota- 
to plants, see separate ad, these columns, 
Catalog free. Wm, Macklin, Dinsmore, F Fla, 








Best Truck Seed—Grown especially ly for 
seed, Any variety the following: Cucumber, 
55¢ec pound; cantaloupe, Rocky Ford grown, 
55c; melon, Watson, 40c; any other melon, 
85c; tomato, $1.35; okra, 25c; corn, weevil- 
proof, big yielder, dollar peck, bushel, three. 
Cotton, upland long, selling l4c, heaviest 
yielder, dollar fifty bushel. Profit fifty to 
five hundred dollars acre trucking. Scnd 4 
cents stamps for instructions Ie A, Stoney, 
Allendale, B. 


“Seeds for Sale or Exchange—Sea Island 
wilt immune; won first prize at National 
Corn Exposition, Texas, 1914; used by U. 
S. Dept. of Agriculture on its Demonstra- 
tion farms in Georgia and Florida. Long 
staple Upland—Allen 1%, Hartsville 1%, 
Keenan 1%; wilt immune; only a few bush- 
els left; first on the market, Corn: on the 
ear or shelicd, After investigation the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture says, “Its av- 
erage places it second in our whole series 
of tests, but sometimes it has been first, 
and it never yields poorly. Its range of 
adaptation is very wide ‘and this makes it 
particularly desirable for general distribu- 
tion,.”’ Berkshire pigs entitled to register, 
Wanted: Velvet beans, spring oats, soy 
beans. Ground artichoke, Special rates to 
Farmers’ Union, , Write for prices and terms 
of exchange. J. Swinton Whaley, Edisto 
Island, S. C. 


| _MISCELLANEOUS __ | 


tead Our Display Ad. on Page 17, 
Seed J Breeding Farms, 
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Cc oncre te Silos last forever. r. Let us se nd our 
prices. Carolina Silo Co., Salisbury, N.C, 


Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry —100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Wav er ly Mills, S. Cc. 





Winesap Apples Direct from Grower—$4 
per cg barrel, f.o«w. storage, Rich- 
mond, Va. Lock Box No. 1, Lovingston, Va: 


Educated Young Men Barn Sc holarships— 
Collecting names prospective students, Qual- 
ifi.ations, reference, stamp. Piedmont Busi- 
ness College, Lynchburg, Va 


Broad, Strong Souracs=anedan advant- 
ages, Board at low rates, Twenty-two 
former students with one corporation. Write 
for literature. Virginia Commercial & 
Shorthand Coliege, Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Tel- 
egraphy, Penmanship, Civil Service, etc. 
Western Union supplies oe line wires 
used, Expert instructors, We please you. 
Spence’s Business School, Goldsboro, N. 2s 

















Nice Apples on car, Alexander, near Ashe- 
ville—Ben Davis, 75c per bushel; York Im- 
perial, 85c, in bushel boxes or in barrels, 
Money with order. , Under six-bushel order, 
ship C.0O.D. W. H, Reeves, Route 1, Mar- 
shall, N. Cc, 


-Tomato Club Workers—Send me _ your 
name and I will send you prepaid one Slade 
Plant Protector. Get your tomatoes started 
early without danger from frost. Send for 
your sample today. L. N. Slade, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


~ Buy a Feather Bed and Save Mattress 
Bills—Write for our wonderful combination 
offer on feather beds, pillows, blankets, 
comforts, etc., at low prices. Also premium 
proposition. Agents wanted. Sanitary Bed- 
ding Co., Dept. 300, Charlotte, N. C. 


We have sufficient stocks of Potashes at 
our various Factories to furnish any per 
cent of Potash in Mixed Fertilizers as here- 
tofore, C. C. C. Fish & Meal Mixtures give 
entire satisfaction. It pays to buy the best. 
Craven Chemical Company, New Bern, N. C. 

Preserve Your Buildings—Barn floors, raf- 
ters, joists, shingle roofs, silos, and fence 
posta will rot and cost money to replace. 
Reeves Wood Preserver will at least double 
their service, without doubling their first 
cost. Write for full information. The Reeves 
Company, Dept. F., New Orleans, La. 




















For Sale—40 fine grade shoats, “8 to 5 
months old; fine for stock or pork hogs; 
weight, 80 to 90 pounds each; pedigrees % 
to % Duroc: price, 10c pound, gross, f.o.b. 
Sunbury. Also 15 pure-bred Duroc shoats of 
same weight and age; price $6 to $10 each; 
$15 per pair. 7 fine grade sows, due to far- 
row between March 5 and 20; sire, pure- 
bred Duroc, dam % to %; price, 10c per 
pound gross; weigh 250 to 375. Also fine lot 
Simpkins Ideal selected cotton seed, at 75¢ 
per bushel... Fine hand and machine picked 
seed peanuts, all varieties, 5c pound. This 
advertisement will ae _ appear again. J. Ea 
Wiggins, Sunbury, N. C 








~ “The Farmer’ "—Kelth’s high grade Agri- 
cultural Lime solves your potash question, 
Good for all crops. Accomplishes same re- 
sults as expensive potash fertilizer at half 
cost of guano, Composed of sea products; 
petrified shells, clams, oysters, fish and all 
sea deposits.. This lime with cottonseed 
meal, little available acid, will. make finest 
crops. Builds up soil. Have enlarged plant 
and are able to sell in bulk or sacked for 
cash at about half former price. Low 
freight rate on agricultural lime, Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations re- 
commending lime, For prices and further 
information, write, B. F. Keith Company, 
Newbern, N. C, 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our advertising guaran- 


tee to land advertisem: besause every 
Se ea ee Peet, 
aper unless he sh: ee y references as 


B fis honesty and a euee responsibility. 

















Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 

Virginia Farms and Land for Sale by own- 
er. Easy terms. C. Witmer, Nottoway, Va. 
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Virginia Farm Notes 











I—Great Month for Virginia Farmers 


HE farmers of Wirginia have the 

opportunity to make February 
the most profitable month of the 
year, for at Blacksburg is now open 
the short winter course to which all 
the farmers and corn club boys of the 
state have been invited. The regis- 
tration is greater than ever, showing 
that the opportunity to absorb 
knowledge .on matters pertaining to 
agriculture is appreciated by a grow- 
ing number of Virginia’s younger 
farmers. Men and boys of all ages 
and sizes are there and to most of 
them demonstration work in dairy- 
ing, cultivating, soil conditions, plant 
life, fertilizer values, etc., is all new. 
The best that is in the scientific and 
practical farmers on the faculty is at 
the service of the students free of all 
charge, except a small registration 
fee and board, and the surprise is— 
not that the attendance is so large, 
but—that so comparatively few Vir- 
ginia farmers avail themselves of the 
profitable opportunity. 


II1.—Virginia Demonstrators Ban- 
queted 


T THE close of a strenuous two 

weeks convention of the Virginia 
county demonstrators under the lead- 
ership of T. O. Sandy, the Federal 
head of the movement, the Blacks- 
burg Board of Trade banqueted the 
demonstrators in the dining hall of 
the Polytechnic Institute. President 
Eggleston pointed out the great ser- 
vice rendered the town and county 
through the leadership of the Blacks- 
burg Board of Trade in establishing 


good macadam roads radiating in ev-4 


ery direction from the town, and in 
fostering a coOperative spirit, har- 
monizing the differences existing be- 
tween the interests of town and coun- 
ty. Chief Agent T. O. Sandy outlined 
the work of the county agents for 
this year, and as they dispersed they 
were filled with enthusiasm and a 
well defined purpose to make their 
work worth thousands of dollars to 
the farmers of their respective coun- 
ties, and to do a great work.in build- 
ing up rural home life, making it 
more profitable and hence more at- 
tractive. The agents have had a busy 
convention, three sessions a day for 
two weeks and open sessions for mu- 


tual benefit. GEORGE E. WRAY. 





Farm for Sale Cheap—About 200 acres in 
bright tobacco section, Owner, Route 4, Box 
61, Keysville, Va. 

If you want big bargain in farm lands, 
write for our booklet. Washington-Beaufort 
Land Company, Washington, N. C 


Farm Lands at Bargain Prices—On real 
easy terms, Sizes 100 to 2,500 acres. Ask 
for circular. kK. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 


Fine Virginia farm lands for sale, especi- 
ally adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, 
tobacco, and stock raising. Splendid river 
farm of 583 acres, price $11,000, has good 
buildings, fenced and _ cross-fenced, 900 
acres, price das 000, has good buildings. 227 
acres at $5,50 has good buildings and fine | 
orchard, 223 reed price $6,500, also good | 
buildings. 218 acres, price $5,500, buildings 
fairly good. Write today for particulars and | 
descriptive catalovrue, Jeffreys, Hester & 
Company, Chase City, Virginia. 

FARMS FOR SALE 


Fortunes Made in Famous Sanford Celery 
Delta—Request brings you valuable informa- 
tion, Adna Howard, Sanford, Florida. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


“Read ¢ Our r Display Ad. on Page 1% 17. 
Secd-Brecding Farms, 
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For Sale—Pure Iron cowpeas; 
pea hay. 


also baled 
Richard T. Pratt, Brandywine, Va. 


Registered Herefords—Any age. The best. 
Prices reasonable. Jarman Farm, Porterdale, 
Ga., Box P, 








cges — From select Single Comb Brown 
Leghorns, 15, $1.15. W. A. Sykes, Hobbsville, 
North Carolina, 








Cabbage Plants—Charleston Wakefield and 
Succession, best varieties, 75c thousand; 5,000 
at 70c. R. F, Vermillion, Hodges, S. C. 

Single Comb Black and White Minorca 
Segs—One dollar fifty ($1.50) per fifteen 
(159, Donnell Minorca Farm, Lebanon, Tenn. 

Registered O. I, C. Pigs for Sale—Write 
for prices, Oaklawn Stock Farm, A. L. 
Deal, Manager, Mooresville, N. C., R.F.D. 
No. 1, 











Books—Those that have our printed mat- 
ter please destroy same. No more orders fill- 


Registered Kellerstrass White Orpington 
Rooster—Cost $100; used two seasons, Will 


Buff Orpington Cockerels—Finest breeding 
and vigor. Rob’t. Barton, Candler, N. C, 


Rhodes’ Mosby Prolific Seed Corn—Sound, 
heavy, best producer; best variety for Gulf 
States. Price $2 per bushel. L. T. Rhodes, 
Bay _ Minette, | Ala, 








~~ High- -class Duroc-Jerse y y Pigs for Sale— 
Priced lower than you can buy elsewhere, 
quality considered. Write today. R. E. De- 
Vane, Manager, Albany, Ga, 


Pure-bred Single Comb Reds—Cockerels, 
hens, pullets; descendants from prize win- 
ners; $1 to $2.50 each. ‘‘Your money’s worth 
or your money back.” Rivermont Poultry 
Yards, Brim, N. C. 








Salesman — For High-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Complete 
instructions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco 
Co., Danville, Va., **tBox H-23.” 


Single Comb White Leghorns—$15 per pen 
of 1 cock and 10 pullets, now laying. These 
are young hens of the very best quality and 
especially selected and mated for ere 
Seagrove | Poultry Farm, Seagrove, N. 


Jarly - Triumph Sweet Potato Pusu er 
liest, best producer, best quality; most profit- 
able to grow for market. Price per thousand, 
$1.75; after May 1st, $1.50. By mail add 25c 
for first and second zone; third zone, 40c; 
fourth zone, 65c; fifth zone, $1, L. T. Rhodes, 
Bay Minette, Ala, 


Cabbage Plants—Genuine Frost-proof. Va- 
rieties: Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch, and Early 
Drumhead,. Price: 500 for $1; 1,000 to 4,000 
at $1.75 per thousand; 5,000 to 10,000 at $1.50 
per thousand, postpaid. By express, not 
prepaid, 1,000 to 4,000 at $1.25 per thousand; 
5,000 to 9,000 at $1 per thousand; 10,000 to 
15,000 at 90c per thousand, Special prices on 
large lots. Write for our illustrate@ catalog, 
which gives a full description of all our 
plants, and tells how to grow them, Pied- 
mont Plant Company, Albany, Ga. and 
Greenville, S. C. 














U. - POULTRY F ARMS, 
Stock and s gs for sale. White and Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, S.C. Black Minorcas, s. C. White Leghorns, R. 
C. White Wyandottes. Single birds $3, pair $6, trio $8. 
Eggs $2 to $3 per 15. For pure-bred poultry give your 





ed. National Book Lovers Library, Balti- | sell cheap. Write W. L. McGhee, Franklin- | order to 
more, Md. ton, WN. C, U. S. POULTRY FARMS, R. 4, Statesville, N. C. 
Elgin 7-Jewel Watches—Silverine cases— Wanted—A fine Jersey or Guernsey cow; 


$3.98; also 17-Jewel in gold-filled 20-year, 
plain polished cases, $10,75. Sent by express 
for examination or parcel post C.O.D. Moffit, 
Ramseur, N. C, 





one that is fresh with her second calf, giv- 
ing quantity of milk and butter fat. Give 
lowest price. E, D, Williams, Box 435, Wil- 





mington, N. C, 
e 


876 Pounds Lint An Aere 
This is the record of y A Cowetend Cotton. Improved 
Seed, 1 bu. $1.50, 10 bu. $12 


R. P. STEINHEIMER, Breeks, Ga. 


woopD’s 


Seed Potatoes 


are specially grown for seed pur- 
poses, in the best potato-producing 
sections in this country, and are 
much superior to stocks ordinarily 
sold. All the best and most pro- 
ductive varieties: 


Irish Cobbler, 
Eureka Extra Early, 
Improved Early Ohio, 
a ra hie, Sunlight, 
liss Triumph, 
and all othes standard kinds. 
*“WOOD’S CROP SPECIAL,” giv- 
ing prices and cultural information 
about the best methods of planting 


potatoes for profitable results, 
mailed free on request. 


T.W. WOOD & SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 


Wood’s Descriptive Catalog 
for 1915, telling about all Farm and 
Garden Seeds, free on request. 
Write for it. 


























(Made of Clay) 


Farm Drain Tile 
Write for free og oy on Drain- 


age. Tells why tile makes less 
work and more money. Makes 
earlier planting of truck, land 
easier to work. Greatly increases 
quality and quantity of crops. 


Delivered prices on application. 
Address, 


Pomona Terra-Cotta Co. 
Pomona, N. C. 
Man’f’rs Sewer, Culvert & Well Pipe & Tile. 


FET TTT EF eerie eee 


It is not so much a question CAN 
YOU afford to use 


CCC Fish & Meal Fertilizers 
Can You Alford ice Use Them. 
It pays to buy the Best. 


CRAVEN CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


NEW BERN, N. C 
Reliable Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 


TERETE TESTE ee ee 




















SPOTLESS STALK ae ae 


All steel except tongue. Frame $22. 






is heavy bar steel oy ed 
bolted. Wheels turn on dust- 
proof axles. Has seven knives, 
36 inch steel wheels, 2 inch flat oe tire. 






Guaranteed to do perfect work 
and al coe sotistactoey. Shi ip 
quick Richmon 
st som . rerittle freight 


es, 
THE retinas co., 


276 Shockoe Lan 
Ri CHMOND, VA. 














GET THE ADMIRAL 


and bale your hay right. Short crank pro- 
py ond enn wan de bales. ONE — 
‘o 


R 
FEEOS To THE woumb. ADMIRAL speed 
service, 
Write for catalogue. FREE. 
Admiral Hay Press Company, 
Box 41, Kansas City, Mo. 

















PEERLESS PEA HULLER. 


Strong frame; conical drum 
and cylinder; patented un- 
breakable teeth that cannot 
crush peas. Hulls most peas 
with least effort and does a 
clean job, Hand and power ma- 
chines for peas and velvet beans— 
all sizes and prices. Write today 
for booklet. 
Boortess Pea Huller Co,, 
ATLANTA, an 


Stuart Pecan Trees 


We have a fine lot of hardy. northern grown, 
Stuart Pecan trees, just the kind for Eastern Vir- 
giniaand N. Carolina. Special prices for thirty 











days. Write us. 
ARROWFIELD N Petersburg, Ve. 








hen all of the guano is applied at one time, much of it 
is washed away and leeched away in the drainage. The 
plant uses the guano to make stalk instead of 
fruit. The better way is to apply the guano at 
the periods of growth when it isneeded. Little J 


is wasted. ‘The guano makes bigger crops 


when applied this way. You get 
double the good from it. Here 

is the machine for spreading 
guano before planting and also 
feeding fertilizer to growing crops. 


The COLE 


Growing Crops 
Insures Bigger 


for SV 


SPREADERY’CULTIVATOR 
LISTER*2 SIDE DRESSER 


The machine is strongly made with a galvanized iron hopper. 
sack and spreads uniformly from 100 Ibs. to 2000 Ibs. to the acre. 
Feed is used—the strongest and simplest feed known—as noiseless as a bicycle. 


The hopper holds 14 
The Cole Force- 


It spreads the fertilizer right where 


the network of roots need it. ‘Two strong universal plow feet are furnished free. By removing the cultivator and at- 
taching the plow feet to the side-beams you have the best machine in the world for sowing guano and throwing a list 


on it at one trip, ready for planting. 


Can you afford to distribute fertilizer in the wasteful way when a Cole will prevent that waste—when a Cole 


costs so little and lasts so long? 
out ever getting the benefits. 
your money refunded. 


The farmer who doesn’t own a Cole Spreader pays for it over and over again with- 
Every Cole implement is sold on an ironclad guarantee. 


Write today for full information about the Cole Spreader and our complete line of Dis- 


It must prove satisfactory or 


tributors, made with Force-Feed and Knocker Feed, both single and double foot. 


THE COLE MFG. CO., Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N.C. 








waEvele 


E prepared to sell what there is a cash 


Cotton, Corn, 
Peas, Sorghum, 
Millet, Cane 


and 


demand for. 


better you need no other planter for 
any of these and similar crops. 


Ledbetter @-::" 


Plants cotton a single seed every one to five inches 


When you own a Led- 


Planter 





Feeding Farm Poultry 


NE of the essentials to success in 
the management of poultry is 
proper feeding. Successful feeding is 
both a science and an art. The sci- 
ence is knowing the reason why and 
is learned by study and observation; 
the art is having the skill to do and 
is learned by actual experience in 
caring for the fowls. 
analyses of a hen’s body—blood, flesh, 
bones, feathers, etc., and a fresh egg, 
including shell, we find they are com- 

posed of— 
Protein Fat _ 


ese 21.6 17.0 3.8 
- 11.4 8.9 12.2 


Water 

Hen... 55.8 
Fresh e 
The protein is a general term for 
substances containing nitrogen, and 
is represented by the lean meat and 
by the white of the egg and a por- 


tion of the yolk. The ash or mineral | 


matter as it is sometimes.called is 


found most largely in the bones of 
the fowl and in the shell of the egg. 
The fat we recognize by name and by 
sight. The hen’s body and the egg 


contain protein and fat in about the | 


same proportion, but the egg contains 
a much larger proportion of mineral 
matter. So we find in feeding that 
the growing hen and the laying hen 
require practically the same ration, 
except the latter must have more 
mineral matter for shell material. 
We know from personal experience 
and observation that good stock, pro- 
vided with comfortable houses and 
good feed can be kept laying during 
the entire winter. It is a well known 
fact that the farmer’s hens lay very 
few eggs during the winter months. 


In studying the | 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Own a Flour Mill 
And Make Money 


There’s money in milling flour. There’s 
a market all around you for all the flour 
you, yourself, can make with the money- 
making 


oe ry 
Midget” Marvel 

Self-Contained Roller Flour Mill 
a whole big roller flour mill system in one case. 
Takes very little power toycun. Milling experience 
not necessary. Made in,3 sizes—12 1-2, 25 and 60 bbls. 
capacity finest roller flourinaday. Just the thing 
for red-blooded farmers, grain men eo others who 
want to make good, steady money. rite for our 
free book, “The Story of a Wonderful Flour Mill, 
free trial offer, plans, estimates, etc. 


Angle-American 
me Mill Co., Inc. 
626 4th Street 
Owensboro, Ky. 


You will want a 


“MIDGET” 











| Coos:ity 30 te 


4 near feet 
oer mirute Gees Sells 
work it up— get 
that sure money 
yourselves, Use the 


m Hustler Planer 
and Matcher 


for flooring, ceiling. weather- 

boarding, etc. None better, costs little 

-—makes money quickly. Write today for circular 
and prices. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and Columbia, 8. C. 
Address nearest point. 








tae 











apart—uniformly spaced, no bunches, no skips; 
corn a grain every 8 to 48 inches, without Skips; 
other seed with same certainty and precision. 


This is largely due to improper feed- . 


ing. The food the hen gets during THE UNIT ROAD MACHINE 





Peanuts 


Plants down inthe furrow orup on the ridge and 


covers uniformly. 
Positive force feed insures a full stand of all 


Write for Books 


No’? ig» to fertilizer, or $19.00 f 


lants without waste 
of seed and you see every seed as it comes out of the hopper. 


tes give twenty-five adjustments f r quantity of seed planted. 


Five seed 


FREE 


your name on a postal for ay lt particolars Pod And ba te for # 


nut Attachment $1.50 extra), and’ oe will deliver the 


planter you order all freight charges prepaid. 


We carry stock in every Southern State and guarantee & 


prompt and safe delivery to you. 


THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO. 
811 Pacific Avenue 


Dallas, Texas 


refund your 

money ine 

sure your 
Satisfaction 








you want. 


Bet im the Trust 





Juicy and “sweeter thea ch 
If your desler 
ask him te get it for yeu. 


BAILEY BROTHERS, 


* "Tet mellow ffs 
oo val moon San 


inc. 
WINSTON -GALED, &, @ 











Single Comb Brown Leghorns 


The larger kind with Atala seal brown backs and 
salmon breasts. They have well turned combs which 
show vigor and the lauings habit. Can furnish cockerels, 
ullets, hatching eggs and day old chicks in any quan- 
ty. Will send eggs by mail, all charges prepaid and 
tee safe delivery. Prices reasonable. 

tion and circulars on request. 
Promp and satisfaction our specialties 


Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 
Box 6, Kushla, Ala. 


nferma- 











We Are Ready to Furnish Eggs 
for Settings. 
Our mated pens are S. C. White Leghorns, White 
Orpingtons and Barred Plymouth Rocks. Our birds 
are standard bred. rice: Barred Plymouth Rocks 
$2.00 to $3.00 for 15 eggs; White Orpingtons $1.50 for 
15 eggs; S. hite Leghorns $1.00 to $3.00 for 15 
eggs. Write for prices on larger lots. 


Winthrop College Poultry Farm, 
Route No. 6, Rook Hill, South Cerotina 














EGGS FOR SITTING 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds, Barred Plymouth Roeks, S. C. 
Panny A a aaa and many other breeds. $1.50 for 15 or 
$8.00 for 1 
N.C. lasteettorel College and Experiment Station, 
Poultry Department, W. Releigh, N.C. 





Oid Fashioned Dominiques. Four yards headed by Cock 
Winner of 10 Firsts ati0 Shows. Eggs utility $1.00 per 
setting. Exhibition Pens, $3.00. MASCOT POULTRY 
VARDS, Elienboro, N. C. 


A Busy Combination 


We are getting lots 
of inquiries for 
breeding stock of 
all breeds. Con- 
sider the Hen and 
Incubator. 

This is going to 
bea “‘live at home 
year,’’ and the de- 

mand for pure- 

bred poultry, baby chicks and eggs enormous. 

An advertisement this size (2 inches) will 

bring you fine sales. We can furnish little 
cuts to illustrate without extra charge 
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Ben Lomond Farm’s 
Leader Strain 


S. C. Black Minorcas and S. C. Rhode Island 
Reds are bred for laying and show room, 
and fulfill both. Stock and eggs for sale. 


J. T. RUTHERFOORD, 
“BEN LOMOND FARM” Rock Castle, Va, 














Ss. C. Black Minorcas 


Good Birds. Good Layers. 
Good Values. 


Miss Mattie Miller, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 





OCK FOR SALE. 
Eggs from pb mating Light eee Houdans, An- 
conas, Black Langshans, White Orpingtons and White 
W yandotte s $1 per 15; Buttercups $2 per 15; Giant Mam- 
moth Bronze and Narragansett turkey eggs Mp per 12, 
oe toms $5. WALNUT GROVE POULTRY FARMS, 
Route pi N: c. 





Black Spanish, Blue Andalusians, Anconas. 

The great beauty and laying breeds, 
leading prizes Raleigh, Charlotte, ete. 
cheap. Write for booklet, prices, etc, 


LESLIE BOLICK, Conover, N.C, 
Squabs from our Car- 


SQUAB RAISING neau Pigeons weigh 


one pound at four weeks old. Largest squabs, 

prettiest ae. whitest meat and most prolific 

strain of pigeons. Write for particulars. 
RED CARNEAU PIGEON CO., Greensboro, N. 


Won 
Regs 





COZY NOOK ORPINGTONS "4574" 


Were big winners at the recent Chattanoogs, , 
Lexington and Hopkinsville, Ky., Show: 
Large handsome cockerels, pullets. bens and eggs 


for sale. 

DR.C.L.GRAY, R.15. Lebanon, Tenn. 

Spray Pumps and Spray Material 

That will destroy San Jose scale and fungus on 
fruit trees. Best manufactured. Write 


B. P. WILLIAMSON CO., Raleigh, N. C. 
DARK CORNISH INDIAN GAMES. 


STOCK AND EGGS FOR SALE. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 
A. R. HIX, Asheboro, N. C. 























the winter is usually deficient in pro- 
tein and in mineral matter, the mate- 


rials essential for making the white’ 


and the shell. If one will study the 
analyses of corn and the other grains 
(which we will not take space to give 
here) and compare them with the an- 
alyses of the hen’s body and the fresh 
egg, given above, it will be found that 
these grains, while they contain some 
of all the essential elements, are defi- 
cient in both protein and 
matter and contain an excess of car- 
bohydrates and fats. 

What can the corn-fed hen do with 
the excess of carbohydrates and fats? 
There are only two things she can 
do: she will use what she needs for 
heat and energy, and the rest will 
either be stored up as fat or pass un- 
digested. If this exclusive corn feed- 
ing should be long continued she 
would get exceedingly fat, the supply 
of blood would become deficient, 
and the ability of the fowl to renew 
broken down muscular tissue because 
of lack of protein would weaken the 
body. 

To get the best results in feeding 
the food should contain the protein, 
carbohydrates, fat and mineral mat- 
ter in the proper proportion. Five 
G’s are needed in balancing the ra- 
tion, 

1. Grain—Corn, wheat, oats, etc. 

2. Greens—Grass, clover, vegeta- 
bles, etc. 

3. Grubs—Insects, 
scraps, ete. 

4. Grit—Gravel, oyster shell, etc. 

5. Gumption—Knowledge to select 
the first four G’s and put them to- 
gether in the right proportion. 

A good winter ration for laying 
hens may be made as follows: 
feed, consisting of 100 pounds 

100 pounds wheat, 50 pounds 
25 pounds coarse beef scrap. 

2. Mash feed, 
corn meal, 200 is 
pounds wheat middlings, 200 pounds wheat 
bran, 100 pounds ground clover or alfalfa, 


100 pounds beef scrap, 5 pounds salt, 20 
pounds charcoal, 


worms, meat 


1. Scratch 
cracked corn;, 
Oats, 


200 pounds 
oats, 200 


consisting of 
pound ground 


The scratch food may be fed in lit- 
ter in the mornings as early as the 
fowls come from their roosts and just 
before sunset in the afternoon. The 
mash food may be fed in the after- 
noon and should be moistened with 
skim milk or water or fed 
slotted hoppers. The hens should 
have access to grit, oyster shell and 
water, and green foods should be kept 
growing in easy access at all times. 


J. P. KERR. 


dry in 


mineral 


Pfiice One Fifth—Expense of Operation 
a Fraction that of Large Graders 
For Roads, Streets, Open- 
ing Drains, Terracing— 
where heavy machines are 
‘mpracticable. 
Fully tested—No experiment 
Write for Booklet 











Made in Five Sizes. 


THE HULLER that gives satis- 
faction because it works bet- 
ter, works faster and works 
longer than any other Pea 
ees on the market. Cylin- 

der has malleable iron sec- 
tions ~ automatic fan never 
sticks. Heavy fly wheel gives 
uniform speed and light draft. 
Send for prices and descrip- 
tive catalogue. 


DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU DO 


Chattanooga Implement and Mfg. Co., 
No. 8 Boyoo Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 











I WANT A JOB 


With a Successful Stock Man. Young man, un- 
married. ducated. Familiar with farm 
engines and farm machinery. Salary not 
important. 


D. W. BAGLEY 


Moyock, North Carolina 


BLACK MOLASSES 


Best and Cheapest Stock Food. 
50-gallon barrel for $6. 
Write for delivered price on large lots. 
The J. J. GARVEY CoO., 
Dept. P.F., New Orleans, La. 




















FIRE INSURANCE 
Safe and Cheap 


The kind that The Progressive Farmer has 
editorially endorsed. 


A Postal Card will Bring Particulars. 
Farmers’ Mutual Fire Ins. Assn. 





A. E. S. Lindsey, Sec’y. RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Buy direct. Save middleman’s profit. Our Elastic Dia- 
mond and Square Mesh Fences are all of Basic Open 

Hearth Steel Wire, extra heavily galvanized. .Lastlong- 
er, cost less. Write for FREE Catalog, prices, etc. 
WARD MFG. CO. 334 WardSt., Decatur, Ind. 





BE YOUR OWN MERCHANT. Keep in your own 
ocket the profit the dealer would **Everwear”’ 
OUBLE GALVANIZED Wire Fenciog ait pave you money. 
Looks better. Lasts take e as lon, end now for Fence Book 
1Pand low wholesale direct tom Mfectory prices. WRITE 


TO-DAY. SOUTHERN WIRE FENCE CO., 





Dept. 1P- Savannah, Ca. 
— 
WE PAY FREIGHT 





Save your papers and get a binder, 
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Business Talks For Farmers and 


Farmers’ Wives 





By J. A. MARTIN 








PACKAGE GOODS ARE BEST 


S° ACUTE has become the cost of living 

in New York City that the Mayor ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate and 
recommend ways and means to help the 
public out. Many of the recommendations 
were wise but the committee found itself in 
hot water when it recommended the buying 
of +bulk” instead of ‘“‘package’’ goods such 
as tea; coffee, rice, crackers, etc. 

Here's what a coffee manufacturer says: 


“We are not in accord with Mr. Perkins’ 
or the committee’s theory of the package- 
food situation. We, furthermore, do not be- 
lieve that the public, unless a tremendous 
amount of pressure is brought to bear upon 
them, will go back to the old-time way of 
demanding foods in bulk in place of pack- 
ages, and for that reason we do not think it 
is going to interfere with the sale of our 
goods. 

“Take, for instance, coffee. It is a recog- 
nized fact that in order to preserve the true 
flavor and freshness of coffee it should be 
packed in a hermetically sealed can. of 
course, there is no denying the fact that an 
ordinary bulk coffee can be bought at lower 
prices, and this is a condition we think that 
will always exist. 

“In regard to rice, our goods, which are 
automatically packed, cost so little more for 
the covering that we honestly believe the 
public get a better rice, put up more at- 
tractively and conveniently, at the same 
price they would pay for an inferior article. 
However, there are many different grades of 
rice, and, while the retailer gets 10 cents 
per pound for Hotel Astor rice, consumers 
will always be in a position to buy some sort 


of rice at four cents, five cents or eight cents’ 


per pound, 

“Some of the statements made on this 
circular are rather exaggerated; for in- 
stance, tapioca. 

“A package of tapioca contains twelve 
ounces and costs 10 cents, They have been 
too general in this respect, because we put 
out thousands of one-pound packages, and 
thus enable the retailer to deliver the con- 

r 16 ounces. 

can realize that the committee is 
naturally going to try and help the public 
reduce the cost of living in certain respects, 
and we must admit that cheaper kinds of 
foods can always be bought in bulk than in 
packages, therefore we cannot hope to en- 
tirely eliminate competition of this sort.” 

The corner grocery in my old home town 
was far from a clean, sanitary place. The 
floors were filthy and the food products were 
exposed in open bins and barrels. 

I heartily agree that a food that is packed 
in sealed germ-proof packages is certainly 
cleaner, purer and freer from dirt than the 
old style bulk goods which were sold from 
barrels and boxes, which were frequently in- 
fested with mice and roaches and in which 
the store cat often reposed at night. 

The concern putting up an advertised 
package cannot afford to risk its reputation 
and good will by packing goods of inferior 
quality. 

There is only one way of reducing the cost 
of living in New York. That's for the poor 
people to move out on the farms of America 
and make the “high-rollers’’ in New York 
really earn a living. Enough food is left 
On the plates in New York's cafes every 
night to feed a multitude of hungry poor, 





SMOKED THEM OUT 


TRE 3eech Land Farm of Oriental, N. C. 

recently sent us an order and the money 
for an advertisement to run several es. 
By the time they had only spent $1.68 all 
their soy beans w I 


a letter saying: d out. Send 
the balance of our 


Have you something 





“NO,” THEY ARE SCOUNDRELS | 


A READER in Alabama has clipped 
advertisement of a quack doctor out 
his daily paper and sent 
*“T am suffering wit! 
People claim they can 
this and most other 
Dear people, 
They are worse thar 
usually steal from 
and wealth, Few 
poor man, and wot 
But 


sick, t! 





built up my 
ell-knowr 
goods,’’ says one ret 
usiness for almost 
He simply testifies wl most 
know—that advertised merchandise 
reliable, as a rule, than unknown met 
dise, 


ROOFING OF REPUTATION 
Ta ease of application and the long wear 

ire two reasons why prepared roofing has 
come to |} so extensively used, 
man would be decidedly unwise 
a roofing that he did not know to 
be reliably made and guaranteed by re- 
sponsible people, 

Possibly you do not know who are the re- 
liable roofing manufacturers, but you may 
easily inform yourself by reading the adver- 
tisements in The Progressive Farmer, 

Anyone with us this week? 





VALUABLE FOR HOME LIBRA- 
RIES 


ery farmer should have one for reference— 
to say nothing of assistance in selecting 
seeds that will be meeded this spring. 

You may depend upon satisfactory treat- 
mcnt from any seedsmen you see in The 
Progressive Farmer, 





GERMICIDES AND DISINFECT- 
ANTS 


VERY intelligent farmer and stock raiser 

knows how necessary it is to use a good 
dip and disinfectant on his livestock—not 
only to prevent parasites and kill germs, but 
also for treating cuts and bruises of every 
description on animals and poultry. In se- 
lecting a dip for this purpose, he should 
choose one which is standardized, easy to 
use, and inexpensive. This he should pro- 
cure from a reliable firm, so that he will 
know that it is efficient and, above all, that 
it is harmless to animals and poultry. 

There are many dips which measure up 
to these requirements. Every one who at- 
tends a state fair sees the advertisements for 
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such as mange, scab, eczema, etc., also for 
killing lice and mites, and for driving flies 
away from dairy cattle. 

Such dips have so many uses about the 
farm that we.would advise our readers to 
write to the manufacturers asking them for 
literature descriptive of the product, The 
booklets contain valuable information on the 
raising of domestic animals and poultry, and 
are sent free to anyone requesting them, 
Watch for the advertisements. They would 
not be in our paper unless they were relia- 


ble. 





WHY ADVERTISED GOODS COST 
LESS 


HE larger the business, the less the cost 

of production, 

It costs less per pound to make 100 pounds 
of butter a day than to make 10 pounds. 

This is true of all manufacturing, and it 
explains one reason why the manufacturer of 
an advertised line can put into it a better 
quality than the maker of an unknown line, 


. is the time of year when the seeds- dips and disinfectants; 
men are offering their interesting seed ested in the livestock 


free to readers of this paper. 


on the planting of seeds and the growing of Such a dip is standardized—that is, al- 


ways of the same 
the most part, seed books are now very high dilution, 


honestly written and honestly pictured. Ev- ment of all common 





strength—and permits & 
It is used in the treat- 
diseases of livestock, 


and if he is inter- 


buildings, grounds, 





things are adjusted. 














they wrote us | 
] 








Effective February 1 


Reduction No. 
On Goodyear Tires 


Making Total Reductions 45 Per Cent in Two Years 
To Give Always the Most for the Money 


We are glad again—for the third time in 
two years—to announce a big reduction on 
Goodyear tires, effective February lst. 

Goodyear policy on price is to give the 
utmost in a tire at the lowest possible profit. 
Our reductions are made to that end, without 
ever reducing the quality. 

That always means, with our matchless 
output, more for the money than any other 
maker can give. 





As rubber came down our prices came 
down. As our output multiplied, reducing 
factory cost, our prices came down with it. 
n two years our reductions—including the 
present—have totaled 45 per cent. 


Last year we increased our output 26.6 per 
cent. A few days ago the embargo on rubber 
was modified so that supplies seem assured. 
The market price for rubber seems for a 
time established. Fabric costs less than last 
year. So, under our minimum profit policy, 
we announce this new reduction. 


Only Fair Basis 


We consider profit margin 6n a tire the 
only fair price basis. We keep that margin 
just as low as our line allows. 

While we do that, Goodyear tires will al- 


i 
ways undersell any tires that compare with 
them. ‘hat is because we have the largest 
output. We have a new factory, modernly 
quipped. And we have world-wide facilities 
or buying rubber, of our extra grade, at the 
owest market price. 


€ 
£ 
I 
} 
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For a long, long time most tires have sold 
much above .Goodyear prices. Some have 
sold one-third higher. A few have sold lower, 
as some always wiil, because of less rubber, 
less quality. But we can and do, under all 
conditions, give more for the money than 
any rival tire can offer. 
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The Best We Know 


Goodyear Fortified Tires offer the best we 
know. They are built to give you the lowest 
cost per mile. They minimize tire trouble 
in five costly ways employed by no other 
maker. And they are always the same, re- 
gardless of price reductions. 

Most tires will always sell higher, because 
of smaller output. Some tires will always 
sell lower because of lower standards. But 
we promise you that none will ever give bet- 
ter than Goodyear value. 

This policy has made Goodyears the largest- 
selling tires in the world. It will make them 
more so as more men find them out. 

Ask your Goodyear dealer for our new 
price on the size you buy. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Akron; Ohio 


Makers of Goodyear Tire Saver Accessories and Goodyear 
ing Carriage Tires and Other Types 


(Joop YEAR 


dX” AKRON, OHIO 


Fortified Tires 


Rim-Cuts—by our No-Rim-Cut feature. 
F fied \ Biowouts—by our “On-Air” cure. 
ortified } | cose Treads—by many rubber rivets. 





Punctures and Skidding— by our double- 





Against [inet on 126 braided piano wires. 


thick All-Weather tread. 

















Advertising, by rapidly” building business, 
or hogs shown, the Cuts the costs—to the user as well as to the 
visitor will find that they are used for keep- Manufacturer. 
Have you ever thought what a great ad- ing sanitary the pens, 


You are saving money when you choose 
vantage it is to be able to secure, absolutely 


etc., at the state fair, and that nearly every @dvertised merchandise, 
without cost, a few of these valuable books exhibitor recommends it. 


If you are a stranger to us and have never 
advertised with us before—send your refer- 
ences. We cannot insert advertising till such 
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P lanet JT FL. Ry] As Necessary “=. 
Wheel Hoe:Cultivators § Ae. As Good Roads.” 














et ued ae a cine. a ) e Mi A telephone is absolutely necessary if you 
Fully guaranteed. s are to get the most money out of your farm. 
: ; — SS) There’s no other way to keep in constant 

tin. 16 oma oF aga . >, = | touch with the markets and haul in only 
S on high-price days. It will make you in- 

dependent of the middleman who says: “Well, that’s 
all I can give today!” Besides, your telephone gets 
the doctor quick — gives orders to the storekeeper— 

2\ lets you talk with far-away friends—calls help ina MAIL THIS 
Tank. tak scan nt one te | Wy hurry—gives protection to your family—banishes 


used by man,wom- # | the loneliness of farm living. You needa COUPON. 
an or boy. Inde- 


structible steel IT’S WORTH 


frame. DOLLARS 
No. 9 Planet Jr 


Horse Hoe and 4 a4 ih o | gg i € | 4D ¢ q . y. : ‘ TO YOU 


Cultivator 


eS and you need it NOW. Don’t wait till you lose money, or are stricken by sudden misfortune 
Stronger, better made, and capable of a 


greater variety of work than any other cul- which the telephone can prevent! Write to us, and we will tell you how to have a telephone 
tivator made. Non- 


inasies without red tape or much expense. Paste the couponon a postcard, fillin your name and address, 
—, ( a s and mail to our house nearest you. Ask for Booklet No. 78. We'll send it at once—FREE, 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Makers of the 8,500,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 
SOUTHERN HOUSES: 


Atlanta Savannah Cincinnati Kansas City Dallas 
Richmond New Orleans St. Louis Oklahoma City Houston 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 























Planet Jr Pivot-wheel t 


Riding Cultivator p , 
The Standard of lae and Quality*® 
Gives bigger better results than any re _ . 


other one-row cultivator ever invented. 
Strongly constructed; easily handled. No 
wood used except for break pins. 
72-page Catalog (168 illustrations) free 
Describes in detail over 55 tools, including Seeders, 
Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, Harrows, Orchard- and 
Beet-Cultivators. Send postal for it now. 


S L ALLEN & CO 
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He is a practical man who has and for all-round efficiency with 
My big, new 180-page book: is off the press made a success of his farm. He economy: 
and waiting for you. It tells you all about : : 
my straight-grain, second- growth hickory knows machinery. He knows Read below the unique and unequalled 
buggies with full wrought gears, Explains z 
my ‘direct selling. “Shows why # can give engines. He knows motors. He features of the Paige Glenwood—that 
u '- . 4 ‘ ’ 

one else. sc pcg knows quality. He knows a nee . CV they bei . 

90 “BLUE GRASS” ° reatest Motor Car Value’ and then 
BOHON’S Buccs values. To the judgment of the 


, + Pai remember that the new price is the 
practical men we submit Paige lowest in the world for such quality 
cars with complete confidence. —$1075. 


are built en honor and sold 
on trial. Try my buggy 30 

a ads 
right. They are backed by an 


Unlimited Guarantee p : “ 36.” The Paige Fairfield ‘‘Six-46”’ is alread 
and $30,000 Bond The Paige Glenwood ‘Four-36,” we g y 


‘tans ash cuaaplote poche Le believe, offers the greatest motoring acknowledged the most successful 

BOON’ buggies, ~~ <« service and the highest motor car Six” of the age big, powerful 
Pros Book. teen ; value—at the lowest price and cost of seven-passenger “Six” for $1395. 

upkeep. We want the practical man These two cars have won the unanimous 

Harrodsburg ky, “/ WY to compare it with any other four- verdict of practical men—men, like 
aetmeeeeoe’ — \ > cylinder car on the market—at any you, who know. : 





Guaaoe Bante. Bee price—compare it for beauty and ; ; 
Ditches, Levels soundness of design, for roominess, Let us put you in touch with the nearest 


for power, for luxury of equipment, Paige Dealer. We want you to ride 
eee Saat wit for reliability, for actual road-record, in and drive and know these two 


ae ee 9S for wealth of highest grade features record-breaking Paige cars. 
days wheels or levers. Noth- 
Li tan Simple-Practical. Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co., 223 McKi 
mple- . . . 
Back guaran eee er tc eeme aige-Detroit Motor Car Co., 223 McKinstry Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
work. Soon pays for itself. Write for free book 
and factory prices. Owensboro Ditcher & Grader 
Go., incorporated, Box 605 Owensboro, Ky. 





Four-cylinder long-stroke motor, 4x5 Equipment—Rain vision ventilating 
pneions. toma oy ee nose hips ons at os o~ , . windshield; silk mohair top with en- 
PARCEL POST BOXES nserts. Gray ave —— pa a re “| ST wf — 7 7 velope; speedometer ;one extra demount- 
Ship Eggs, Dressed Fowls, Fruit, Butter, system, Bosch magneto, silent chain }? © sai y — ble rim; robe rail; lic bracket;h : 
etc., by parcel post direct to your customers. drive. Center Control. Floating type é Ps ee , 3 able rim; ro! ; license bracket; horn; 
“H&D’’ BOXES rear axle. 116-inch wheelbase. Tires, is ell th y 4 pump; jack; tools and tire repair outfit. 
34”x4”, non-skids on rear wheels. Trimmings black and nickel. 
meet all Government requirements—guare 
antee safe delivery of products. Madein 
various shapes and sizes—strong, light and 
sanitary, Protect contents from heat, cold 
and moisture. Send today for free booklet, 
**How to Pack It for Parcel Post.” 


TheHINDE&DAvCHPAPERC..| JF When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 























